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“AN UNNECESSARY BURDEN.”—Preswwent’s Messace. 
‘*Don’t over-tax yourself, for it only leads them into temptation.” 
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SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER; OR, THE MISTAKES OF A 
NIGHT. A Comedy. By Dr. Gotpsurtn. With ten Full- 
page Photogravure Reproductions printed on separate Plates, 
numerous Proceas Reproductions, and Wood-engravings from 
Drawings by Epwin A. Aspry. Decorations by 
sows. Introduction by Avstix Dosson. Folio, Illuminated 


Leather, Gilt Edges, $20 00. (Jn a Boz.) 
Il. 

HAPPY HUNTING GROUNDS. A Tribute to the Woods and 
Fields. By W. Hawitton Gresox, Author of “ Highways and 
Byways,” “ Pastoral Days,” etc. Illustrated by the Author. 
4to, Illuminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $7 50. (Jn a Boz.) 


IIL. 


HOME FAIRIES AND HEART FLOWERS. Twenty Studies of 
Children’s Heads. With Floral Embellishments, Head and 
Tail Pieces, Initial Letters, etc., by Frank Frenca. With 
Poems by Margaret E. Sanoster. 4to, Illuminated Cloth, 
#6 00. (Jn a Boz.) 


IV. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE FOR 1886. Vol. VII. pp. viii, 
832. With nearly 1000 Illustrations, 4to, Ornamental 
Cloth, $3 50. Vols. IV., V., and VI, $3 50 each. Vols. L, 


and IIL. out of print. 

THE BOY TRAVELLERS IN THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE. Ad- 
ventures of Two Youths in a Journey in European and 
Asiatic Russia. By Tuomas W. Knox, Author of “ The Boy 
Travellers in the Far East,” ete. With a Colored Frotis- 
piece, Illustrations, and Maps. pp. 506. 8vo, Ornamental 
Cloth, $3 00. , 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works for sale by all booksellers, or will bs sent by Hanrer 
& Baorness, postpaid, to any part ef the United States or on re- 
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tn f Brorurns’ CataLoeur sent on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps 
Jor postage. 
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New York, Sarcrnay, Decemser 18, 1886. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


HE President’s Message is a clear, plain, and ad- 
mirable statement of the condition of national 
_ affairs. Its most striking characteristic is its purely 
patriotic tone. It is not partisan or ‘* bumptious,” 
nor a special plea, but the sincere expression of a 
conscientious Chief Magistrate anxious to maintain 
peace with honor, and to deal candidly with every 
public interest. The portions of the Message which 
merely describe the situation are direct and intelligi- 
ble. The recommendations are forcibly put, and 
with a common-sense which will commend them to 
the general confidence of the country. The Message 
well deserves the praise of the London News, that it 
‘*seems to disdain that impolitic art of evasion which 
is exhibited in so many utterances of the kind in Eu- 
rope,” and of the London Times, that it “* faithfully 
reflects the stability, tranquillity, and general pros- 
perity which give so firm a foundation to the policy 
and society of the United States.” It reflects also the 
honest character of its author, and happily assures 
the country that the man at the head of affairs is up- 
right, trustworthy, and faithful. 

The only foreign question involving the necessity 
of a mutual understanding is the fisheries dispute 
with Canada. In his treatment of it the President 
neither swaggers nor threatens. He says, with an 
honorable desire for the most friendly relations with 
a kindred and neighboring people, ‘‘ This propinquity, 
community of language and occupation, and similar- 
ity of political and social institutions indicate the 
practicability and obvious wisdom of maintaining 
mutually beneficial and friendly relations.” Yet the 
President says frankly that while he is unfeignedly 
desirous of maintaining those relations, the action of 
Canadian officials during the year has seriously im- 
perilled their continuance. This is a much more 
promising spirit in which to consider a delicate in- 
ternational difference than the highcockalorum tone 
which has been sometimes adopted in the discussion. 
The difficulty, as the President sai last\ year, can be 
- happily adjusted only by amicable conference and ne- 
gotiation, and despite the political Bombastes in both 
countries, such an adjustment is desired by the great 
body of sensible citizens on both sides. In regard to 
the CUTTING affair in Mexico, the President lays down 
the American ‘doctrine that no foreign authority can 
be permitted to punish an American citizen for a vio- 
lation of our.laws upon our soil, although the offence 
be committed against a foreign subject. Whatever 
European states may have tolerated, this is a doctrine 
and practice unknown to this country. This is a 
sound view, and it is stated with significant decision, 
but without any bluster or poppycock rhetoric. 

The evil results to be apprehended from a surplus 
of a hundred millions of dollars are well described, 
and the injustice of permitting its accumulation is 
vigorously Stated. 

“When more of the people’s substance is exacted through the 
form of taxation than is necessary to meet the just obligations of 
the government and the expense of its economical administration, 
such exaction becomes ruthless extortion, and a violation of the 
fundamental principles of a free government.” 
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The remedy suggested is the diminution of taxation 
by readjusting the tariff, but in a way not to injure 
existing industries undertaken under the system which 
produces a surplus, and not to harm the interests of 
labor so far as they may be involved. The details 
of such a scheme it is not the province of the Execu- 
tive to provide. The President does his duty in re- 
calling Congress to the plain principle that good gov- 
ernment aims to secure individual liberty and the en- 
joyment of individual earnings with the least possible 
diminution for the public needs. The remarks of the 
President upon the inquiry of laboring-men whether, 
considering their tribute to the Treasury, they receive 
their fair share of advantages, and his suggestion that 
a system of taxation which produces a vast surplus 
leads to abnormal individual profits, without benefit 
to the people at large, are well worthy the most 
thoughtful attention of every good citizen. They cer- 
tainly show that the President sees some of the re- 
moter but not less grave evils which are due to what 
the Secretary of the Treasury describes as our present 
prolonged war tariff taxes. The country will heed 
this part of the Message, whatever Congress may do. 
The President treats the Indian problem fairly and 
comprehensively, and shows clearly that he under- 
stands it to have become one of the important pub- 
lic questions. His remarks upon reform in the civil 
service are in accord with his known convictions, and 
the force with which he expresses himself shows at 
least no consciousness of a disposition to surrender to 
the spoils politicians of his party. No President has 
ever spoken so strongly as President CLEVELAND in 
saying: 

“Our civil service reform may be imperfect in some of its de- 
tails; it may be misunderstood and opposed; it may not always 
be faithfully applied; its designs may sometimes miscarry through 
mistake or wilful intent; it may sometimes tremble under the as- 
saults of its enemies, or languish under the misguided zeal of im- 
practicable friends ; but if the people of this country ever submit 
to the banishment of its underlying principle from the operation 
of their government, they will abandon the surest guarantee of the 
safety and success of American institutions.” 


He is not likely to disappoint the just hopes of reform 
by an abandonment of faith in its principles. His 
danger lies rather in a mistaken view of expediency, 
and in regarding earnest exhortation to pursue a 
course plainly founded upon principle as misguided 
zeal. The Message is welcome to every patriotic 
heart, and it is droll to think of the party fury of ‘84 
which shouted that the election of its author to the 
Presidency would be an unspeakable calamity. 


SECRET SESSIONS. 


THE resolution of Senator PLATT providing for open 
executive sessions was laid over among the unfinished 
business of the Senate. But the question will not 
be laid over by the country until it is settled. The 
press is practically unanimous for opening the doors 
of the Senate when nominations are considered. It 
may be desirable when a treaty is under consideration 
sometimes to close the doors; but it can never be 
desirable, for any sound public reason, to conceal the 
reasons for rejecting a nomination. If they are per- 
sonal to the candidate, it may be unfortunate for him 
that they should be made public. But the way to 
prevent the nomination of such candidates is to open 
the doors. When a man knows that his personal 
habits and character are to be publicly scrutinized, he 
will take good care not to expose himself to the seru- 
tiny if he is aware of spots that the light will reveal. 
We have seen formerly the disgrace inflicted upon 
the United States by the conduct of ministers abroad, 
which would have been spared to the country, be- 
cause the nomination of such men would never have 
been made, had the Senatorial consideration of their 
fitness been public and not secret. 

It must not be forgotten that no candidate consid- 
ered by the Senate in open session is exposed to any 
ordeal to which every candidate for popular election 
is not submitted. If every possible assertion, true or 
false, decent or scandalous, about a candidate for the 
Governorship of a State or the Presidency of the 
United States, may be discussed for five months, as 
every editor of every newspaper in the country pleases 
to discuss it, there is no reason why the discussion of 
a man’s fitness to be postmaster in a village should 
be conducted under a solemn oath of secrecy, which, if 
violated, will lead to the expulsion from his seat of 
a Senator of the United States, dishonored and dis- 
graced. The objection to a public consideration of 
nominations is so pitiful that it is suspicious. 
theory of secret legislation of any kind is untenable. 
Publicity was one of the first and necessary conse- 
quences of Parliamentary reform in England. In 
1770 the ‘‘ WILKES” Parliament insisted upon se- 
crecy. ‘‘It is not surprising,” says May, ‘‘ that the 
worst of Parliaments should have been the most res- 
olute in enforcing the rule for excluding strangers. 
It was at war with the public liberties, and its evil 
deeds were best performed in secret.” When Lut- 
TRELL, in 1778, complained of misrepresentation in a 
newspaper, and said that he should ask to have stran- 
gers—that is, reporters—excluded, CHARLES Fox de- 
clared that ‘‘ the true and only method of preventing 
misrepresentation was by throwing open the gallery 
and making the debates and decisions of the House 
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as public as possible.” Speaking of legislative re. 
ports, May says that ‘‘the people justly esteem it as 
the rarest safeguard of liberty.” 

It was not, however, until 1836 that the Britis}, 
Parliament authorized the publication of the division 
lists, showing how each member voted. This foster- 
ed a consciousness of immediate dependence upon the 
people, which had been unknown, and when Dis- 
RAELI in 1843 attacked Sir ROBERT PEEL, he showed 
the thought uppermost in his mind by saying that 
he should not feel that his vote against the Ministry 
would weaken the confidence of his constituency. 
The secret Senatorial session to consider nominations 
is a lingering survival of an old practice abused to the 
injury of liberty, and now without plausible pretence. 
The Senate may refuse to repeal its rule of secrecy, as 
it refused to investigate the election of Senator Paynes, 
and as it seems inclined to allow its members to hold 
the briefs of great corporations which seek Congres- 
sional aid. But we trust that the opportunity offer- 
ed by Senator PLATT will be improved, and that hence- 
forth the votes upon executive nominations, and the 
reasons for them when given, will be, like other votes 
and arguments, matters of public record. 


CONGRESS. 


IT is an unpleasant fact that although Congress 
meets early in December, to sit until early in March, 
there is a general conviction that it will do very little 
of the work which the country desires to have done, 
and which there is plenty of time to do. There are 
certain measures of the utmost importance, which are 
familiar to every intelligent citizen, and which ought 
to become laws without delay. A government which 
relieves taxation is always popular. The American 
people are now taxed to raise more than a hundred 
millions of dollars beyond the needs of the govern- 
ment. This tax should be reduced. The country is 
destitute of proper coast and harbor defences. It isa 
want which should be supplied. The whole Indian 
question should be carefully considered, and a definite 
and wise policy adopted. This is a pressing question 
in the interests of the Indians and the whites alike. 
A law regulating the electoral count, which has al- 
ready passed the Senate unanimously, is vital to the 
security of the Presidential election. To delay such 
a law is to be criminally negligent, and it is at least 
a good sign that the subject was one of the first to be 
brought up in the House. The currency should be 
regulated upon the sound basis which is approved by 
the best experience. The land question, including 
the conduct of corporations to which great grants 
have been made, should be thoroughly searched and 
adjusted. 

These are some of the public questions which de- 
mand attention, and upon all of which very little sat- 
isfactory action will be probably taken. The general 
dilatoriness of Congress; the complicated rules of pro- 
cedure; the unwillingness of parties to take decided 
steps in legislation ; the differences between the Dem- 
ocratic majority of the House and the Democratic 
President; the Democratic feuds in the House itself: 
the fact of a Republican majority in the Senate, and 
its partisan purpose of stimulating Democratic quar- 
rels and obstructing a Democratic Administration ; 
the manceuvring for the next Presidential election ; 
and the serious discontents in the party of adminis- 
tration—these are some of the reasons why very little 
useful legislation will be accomplished at this session. 
The session will be a part of the Presidential cam- 
paign, each side looking out for its ‘‘ record,” and 
statesmanship will be lost in politics. This will be- 
come more and more the situation until the system 
of our politics is reformed. So long as Representa- 
tives reach Congress, not as the choice of the people, 
but of the skilful manipulation of caucuses and con- 
ventions by politicians who make a trade of politics, 
and are maintained either by the money of candi- 
dates or of corporations, or by the public money in 
the form of official salaries, so long those Represent- 
atives will be the agents of those who procure their 
nomination. 

Political reform, under its various aspects and 
names, merely proposes to make the government act- 
ually what it is in theory, a government of the people. 
Many readers of these words who are good citizens 
and party men voted for a Congressional candidate 
who was selected by a few men who had generally 
some personal motive. These readers helped to send 
to Congress the agent of interested persons or corpo- 
rations, who will not vote according to the merits of 
the question, but in the interests of those who select- 
ed him. The Tammany members of Congress from 
New York, for instance, are designated by a practical- 
ly irresponsible committee, and are in the real sense 
of the words no more freely elected representatives of 
the people than the janitor of Tammany Hall. To 
overthrow this oligarchical and despotic and mer- 
cenary system, which tends to discredit Congress and 
public life, is one aim of political reform. Just in the 
degree that it succeeds, Congress will represent the 
people rather than the politicians, and legislation will 
embody with intelligence and reasonable speed the 
public will. Eternal vigilance must be the rule. We 
must be willing to take trouble to secure the results 
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of our institutions, and let no man sneer at the inter- 
minable delays and the general unsatisfactoriness of 
Congress who does nothing to aid the efforts to cor- 
rect the ills of which he complains. 


—— 


THE BENTON-STONE AFFAIR. 


THE intervention of our issue for Christmas, the 
happy season in which there are no politics in these 
pages, has deferred our comments upon the letter of 
the President concerning ex-District Attorney STONE, 
of Pennsylvania. Mr. STONE was rightfully suspend- 
ed, because making campaign speeches is inconsistent 
with the just principle which was plainly stated in 
the President's letter to the Civil Service Reform 
League. Speaking of officers like district attorneys, 
he said that those then in office, ‘‘as well as their 
successors, should be taught that efficiency, fitness, 
and devotion to public duty are the conditions of their 
continuance in public place, and that the quiet and 
unobtrusive exercise of individual rights is the rea- 
sonable measure of their party service.” Partisap 
stump speaking on either side is certainly not the 
quiet and unobtrusive exercise of individual rights. 
It is necessarily offensive to half of the community. 
The President had stated the general principle in the 
letter to the League. He had specifically warned of- 
fice-holders in his circular of July, 1886. Messrs. 
BENTON and STONE deliberately disregarded the warn- 
ing. Mr. BENTON, as now appears, did so in a way 
which brought the Administration intodiscredit. Mr. 
STONE denies that he censured the Administration. 
But however that may be, the offence in both cases 
was unmistakable; and both were rightfully removed. 

But the reinstatement of Mr. BENTON and the re- 
fusal to reinstate Mr. STONE are in accord with no 
principle, and are flagrantly inconsistent with the dis- 
tinct declaration of the President in the League letter. 
The letter in the case of Mr. STONE is in effect, al- 
though not in intention, an abandonment of the prin- 
ciple of reform, and asserts what is practically an im- 
possible distinction between permissible and non-per- 
missible campaign speeches by such officers. The ob- 
ject of a campaign speech is to discredit.the opposing 
party. If the speaker holds office under an Adminis- 
tration which he attempts to discredit, he ought to be 

removed. If he attempts to discredit the opposing 
party, when that party comes into power he ought to 
resign, or he will properly be removed. But if one 
such officer may do this, all may, and the practice 
thus leads to the clean partisan sweep which it is one 
of the chief efforts of reform to prevent. 

The only fair and practicable rule for office-holders 
during their term of office is ‘‘ the quiet and unobtru- 
sive exercise of individual rights.” This rule the Pre- 
sident has abrogated by the reinstatement of Mr. BEN- 
TON, which is a reversal of the policy of reform, as is 
shown conclusively by the delight of Republicans, 
who point to it as proof either of Executive weakness 
or falsity, and by the shouts of Democratic enemies 
of the Administration, hailing what they declare to be 
the sign of a surrender to the ‘‘ spoils bosses” of their 
party. The confidence of reformers is necessarily 
shaken, not in the President’s convictions or purpose, 
but in his judgment. It is a step which is in every 
way unfortunate, for while it does not really concil- 
iate his Demoeratic enemies, it does undoubtedly dis- 
turb and chill his Independent friends. The revela- 
tion of the character of Mr. BENTON’s speeches, which 
was unknown when the President reinstated him, 
makes the reinstatement, upon the President's own 
statements in the STONE letter, a serious mistake, and 
if the sole result of the July circular is to be the re- 

instatement of Mr. BENTON and the removal of Mr. 
STONE for the reasons alleged, it will be undoubt- 
edly a damaging blow at reform. 


THE GOOD WORK AT HAMPTON. 


EverY friend of the Hampton Institute, at Hampton, 
Virginia—and they are among the most intelligent and 
philanthropic and patriotic citizens in the country—has 
heard with sincere sorrow of the illness of General ARM- 
STRONG, which has compelled him for the time to seek ab- 
solute rest. But the Institute cannot rest. General AkM- 
STRONG’s work must go on, and increase, if possible, while 
he renews his health. To that end a very strong appeal is 
made to liberal-hearted men and women to aid in provid- 
ing a permanent endowment, and Mr. JAMES F. BROWN, of 
BROWN BROTHERS, in New York, General J. F. B. MARSHALL, 
in Boston, Mr. RoBERT C. OGDEN, of JOHN WANAMAKER, in 
Philadelphia, and Mr. F. N. GILMAN, treasurer, at Hampton, 
will receive subscriptions. 

The school property, valued at $400,000, is free of all debt. 
The fand sought is $500,000, toward which $109,800 have 
already been contributed. The appeal has the strongest 
support of eminent citizens and of distinguished clergymen 
who are personally familiar with the character and work 
of the Institute. For the information of any reader who 
may not know what the work is we will state that its aim 
is to supply colored teachers for the Southern States and 
for the Indians. During the last school year the record 
shows 65 officers, teachers, and industrial instructors, 536 
colored students, and 140 Indian students—741 in all. The 
graduates and undergraduates are already teaching 45,000 
colored children in public schools. One of the chief ob- 
jects of the Institute is practical education in various in- 
dustries, which are as follows: wood-working in many 
furms, blacksmithing and iron-working, farming, tailoring, 
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dress-making, printing, machine-knitting, saddlery, shoe- 
making, tinsmithing, brick-making, wood -carving, horti- 
culture, and domestic work of all kinds. It is one of the 
most useful, hopeful, and promising institutions south of 
Washington, and on every ground it merits the sympathy 
and liberal aid of all who can appreciate the vital value of 
its work. 

Such aid is a cause which should need no urging. There 
is, indeed, no lack of good causes, and there is a constant 
appeal to the generous and benevolent. Bat that is only 
to say that there is always somebody to help, some good 
work todo. |The alternative open to a humane man in this 
world is not helping or not helping, but only how most 
wisely to help. 


JOSEPH WESLEY HARPER, 


JOSEPH WESLEY HarPER, Consul of the United States at 
Munich in Bavaria, died at his post on the sth of December, 
in his sixtieth year. Mr. HAkPER was the oldest son of 
the late FLETCHER HARPER, the youngest of the brothers 
who founded the publishing honse. He studied at Colum- 
bia College, and subsequently read law, but he did not enter 
upon the practice of his profession, and passed much time 
in travel, 

His hearty and generous disposition and his genial, sim- 
ple manner greatly endeared him to his companions, and 
few men have had more or warmer friends. Marrying fora 
second time, he went abroad, and was living in Munich when 
he was appointed Consul there by President ArTHUR. In 
a delightful capital like Munich it is fortunate when the 
official representative of his country not only serves his 
government to its entire satisfaction, but by taste and sym- 
pathy attracts his own countrymen and the best society 
around him. Always thoughtful and urbane, Mr. HARPER'S 
house was the natural and hospitable centre of the Ameri- 
can colony in Bavaria, by which his death will be sincerely 
regretted. 

For the last twenty years Mr. Harper had travelled 
extensively, and had taken little part in the business 
which is identified with his family name; but the kindly 
relations with his old associates there have been always 
undisturbed, and they will always happily remember his 
frank courtesy, his manly directness, his gentle nature, 
grieving only that they shall behold his face no more. 


A QUESTION OF QUOTATION. 


NOTHING marks a fair and honest adversary in discussion 
more surely than exact quotation of the words of an oppo- 
nent. In his letter to the Attorney-General about District 
Attorney STONE, the President said: 

“Mr. Stone and others of like disposition are not to suppose 
that party lines are so far obliterated that the administration of 
the government is to be trusted, in places high or low, to those 
who aggressively and constantly endeavor unfairly to destroy the 
confidence of the people in the party responsible for such admin- 
istration.” 

The New York Tribune and its Chicago namesake, profess- 
ing by the careful use of quotation marks to be repeating 
the President’s exact words, give them thus: 

“The administration of the government is not to be trusted, in 
places high or low, to those who are opposed to the party respon- 
sible for such administration.” 

The only difference between the Tribunes is that in Chicago 
it says, “ cannot be.” 

The President states a rule of action which commends 
itself to every man of every party who would see the public 
service established upon sound principles. The two Trib- 
unes, by misquoting him, make him merely state the bald 
Marcy and HUBBELL doctrine of spoils. We are not rais- 
ing the question of the propriety of the removal of Mr. 
STONE, but of the honesty of such a quotation. 


CRANCH’S “ARIEL AND CALIBAN,” 


It is many years since CHRISTOPHER PEARSE €RANCH 
published his first slight volume of poems, in which were 
verses that have passed into our literature, and which still 
echo in many hearts. In this pleasant Christmas season 
he gives us another collection of his verse, with the old 
musie and the old feeling, the hope of youth undimmed, 
the faith of youth unchilled, and with all the unmistaka- 
ble evidence that time has not withered nor custom staled 
the freshness and sweetness and tender pathos of his song. 

This is one of the chief charms of the volume. It shows, 
as all his work shows, the graceful play of imagination, the 
sense of melody, the susceptibility to nature, the wayward 
variety of mood, which distinguish the poetic tempera- 
ment; but more than that it reveals the natural singer, 
whose heart is always young, and for whom the glory never 
passes away from earth. There is also the same earnest 
thought, the curious, questioning mind that challenges the 
great mystery which enfolds us, the spirit which made it- 
self known in one of the earlier and the most familiar of 
Mr. CRANCH’S poems: 

“Thought is deeper than all speech, 
Feeling deeper than all thought, 
Souls to souls can never teach 

What unto themselves was taught.” 
CRANCH is probably as impatient of seeing this quoted as 
BRYANT used to be of hearing of “ Thanatopsis.” Butitisa 
key in which his genius naturally sings, and this later verse 
echoes with the old music. 

Among all our poets and literary men, no one has been 
more faithful to the dreams of his youth, to the standard 
of a pure, lofty, and generous ideal of life, than CRANCH. 
In this view the little poem in this volume, “ Ars Longa, Vita 
Brevis,” is very significant. Its melody has a manly pathos, 
not of repining or regret, but of the consciousness of a cer- 
tain spiritual solitude. But such singers, whom neither 
fashion, nor fortane, nor misfortune can lure from their 
own heaven-selected path, who go their way, as this one 
hears Ione, still and forever, “ singing, singing,” are minis- 
ters of the eternal beauty, and while they may suppose 
themselves forgotten and useless, they cheer and illumi- 
nate many @ life of which they never hear. The lark may 
warble in “a privacy of glorious light,” but there are-lis- 
teuers invisible to him who bless his song. | 
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PERSONAL. 


THERE are now seventeen Princeton alumni associations in va- 
rious parts of the country; and the association in New York pro- 
poses to organize itself into a Princeton Club, though not to estab- 
lish a club-house. The committee appointed at the last meeting 
of the trustees of the college to consider the question of forming 
a board of alumni chosen by the graduates to co-operate with the 
trustees will meet early in January. It consists of Mr. Don, class 
of '58, Mr. ALEXANDER, class of '60, and Mr. Moses Taytor Pym, 
class of °77, and will undoubtedly report in favor of forming such 
a co-operative board. 

—Among the members of the Saville Club in London are Epwin 
A. ApBry, Brack, Austin Dosson, Gossr, GEoRGK 
H. Boucuron, ARCHIBALD Forses, and Du Mavarer, of Punch. The 
institution is a sort of junior Century Club, only the members 
usually appear at night in evening dress. 

—The Sons of the Revolution—a society of men whose ances- 
tors fought or otherwise served in the Revolutionary war—have 
resolved to admit the wives of members to their next dinner, and 
to advise the unmarried members to marry before that event. 

—Mr. George Witson, secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, 
sometimes devotes three months to preparations for an annual or 
special dinner of that body. It is tedious to arrange the list of 
speakers, and more tedious to guarantee to every member an agree- 
able neighbor at table. 

— Mrs. CLEVELAND promises to favor the reform movement which 
asks ladies to remove their hats on entering a theatye; and Mr. 
Frouman, of the Lyceum Theatre, has already provided a hat-room 
and an attendant in the foyer of that pretty edifice. Even if high 
hats go out of fashion, the reform will not be needless. 

—The Rev. Henry Warp Beecuer noticed that ice is a luxury 
in England, that waiters are confused by a request for water, and 
that an American is known in Great Britain by his calling for wa- 
ter and for ice. 

—Among the many friends of Mr. Josepn W. Harper who mourn 
his decease, none was more deeply touched by the sad news than 
Mr. Anson D. F. Ranpotpn, or, as Mr. Harper affectionately called 
him, “ Father Ranpo.pn.”” The veteran publisher, recalling the 
pleasant association with Mr. Harper, says: “It was never my 
good fortune to meet him in his official position, but I did know 
him as a member of the ‘trade.’ In this connection I frequently 
met him. His warm and generous nature made. him a favorite 
with all. I doubt if he had an enemy. I remember the hearty 
welcome he gave me at Irvington, whither I had gone on a day in 
June to pay my respects to Mr. Fietcuer Harper, and vividly re- 
call now the pose of the latter as he sat at his ease upon his broad 
piazza, looking across the spacious and beautiful lawn upon an ex- 
quisite bit of landscape, and with that peculiar quiet smile which 
always lighted his face when he was ‘well pleased.’ It was the 
last time I saw the father and son together. The picture of each 
still lives in my memory, though the originals have now passed on.” 

—Colonel Grant's present to Mr. George W. of General 
Grant’s favorite driving mare Silver and her nine-month-old colt, 
was accompanied by a graceful note, which ended as follows : 
‘My father drove Silver about two years, and derived much plea- 
sure and recreation from her speed and gentleness. I hope that 
when the colt is old enough, you and Mrs. Cninbds will have much 
pleasure in driving it.” , These valued animals are by no means 
the only souvenirs of General Grant in the possession of Mr. 
CHILDs. 

— Mr. F. E. Trowsringr, of the New York Stock Exchange, has 
invited all the Methodist clergymen of this city to dinner at the 
Windsor Hotel on December 17 to meet the trustees and faculty 
of Syracuse University, of which he is a graduate. Many other 
guests will be present also, and the condition of the university 
will be considered. 

—Dr. Dovavas and the cause of medical science are to be con- 
gratulated that his book of memoranda of General Grant’s illness 
has been found, and that he will be able to spend the winter at 
the South in writing the medical history of that illness. x 

—Mr.Sreenen Massett’s friends in New York are giving him a 
farewell testimonial at Chickering Hall on the 18th prox., prior 
to his departure from America. Mr. Pipes will then and there 
appear for the last time in his popular monologue. 

—Two Boston literary women, Miss Nora Perry and Mrs. Jane 
G. AvsTIN, are much in request as “ readers” by the publishers in 
their city, as they are positive in their opinions and can give de- 
cided reasons for them. But they are not unfrequently diamet- 
rically opposed in their views of a manuscript. 

—The order of Hawaiian Knighthood has been conferred on 
Herman Benpet, a wealthy sugar refiner of San Francisco, by King 
Katakata. This decoration of Claus Spreckets’s business rival 
is supposed to be the dusky monarch’s revenge for Mr. SprREcKELS’s 
recent contemptuous declination of knighthood and other Hawaiian 
honors. 

—Two sons of James G. Biaine are employed in the Chicago 
offices of the Northwestern Railroad. A son of Senator Dawxs is 
also a resident of Chicago, and engaged in the practice of law. 

—His fiftieth birthday was celebrated by King Katakava at 
Honolulu on the 16th of November. The natives from the country 
made it a gala day, and brought presents ranging from live pigs 
to poi, while the town residents gave the King an assortinent of 
articles which converted the palace into a variety bazar. The oc- 
casion seemed to demonstrate the popularity of the King. 

—The Chinese public-school in San Francisco has now thirty- 
eight pupils, although it started a year and a half ago with only 
six. It is under the charge of Miss THayer, who finds the young 
Celestials very bright in learning English and the common branch- 
es. Her hardest task is to enforce silence; the little fellows like 
to chatter in Chinese about their lessons. Three of the pupils are 
girls, all wear the Chinese coxtume, and all take a two weeks’ hol- 
iday at the Chinese New-year. 

—Several months ago the church people of Sydney, New South 
Wales, sent a letter to Mr. Moopy inviting him to come to Austra- 
lia and hold meetings. They have received a reply that, he can- 
not leave his family now for so long a journey, but he hopes that 
he may yet visit the colonies, 


—Miss Annie Teresa Kemp, a young woman of promise, made 


a successful professional début as an elocutionist in the audito- 
rium of the Young Men’s Christian Association in Brooklyn. She 
has a rich and well-trained voice, and she reads with cultivated 
expression, Among the listeners was Mr. Witttam ALLEN Bur- 
LER, the distinguished lawyer, who wrote to Miss Kemp a letter of 
cordial thanks for “the rare treat’’ her gifts had afforded him. 

—The most imposing funeral ceremony ever known in Hakodate, 
Japan, occurred in September last, when the native and foreign citi- 
zens united in honoring the memory of Judge Aoxt Nosurora, the 
head of the judiciary in the northern district of the empire. This 
officer was held in esteem not only for the legal distinction he had 
enjoyed for many years, but also for his labors as an advanced 
liberal, from a period antedating the Restoration of 1868, when to 
oppose the ancient spirit of conservatism was to risk both charac- 
ter and life. In a more private capacity his name was associated 
with numerous works of charity and social progress. He held 
high rank as an archeologist, and the collection of Japanese an- 
tiques left by him is of rare and unique value. One of his daugh- 
ters is, we believe, the only Japanese of her sex who has become a 
naturalized American citizen. 
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MEYER VON BREMEN.—(See Pace 834.) 


THE MEET OF THE AMERICAN COURSING 
CL 


CoURSING, as an organized pastime, is yet voung in America. It 
nay be said to have found its first decided development during the 
present year, since it has been only then that a systematic attempt 
was made to bring together the lovers of the sport from all over 
the Union and inaugurate what might be rightly called a national 
coursing event. There -have long been coursing clubs in different 
parts of the country, notably in Colorado and California, where the 
large American hare ( Lepus callotis—commonly known as the jack- 
rabbit) abounds upon the wide and level plains; but it was not 
until this summer that these clubs were brought together in a 


My 


fee 
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common organization. This association is known as the Ameri- 
can Coursing Club, . Its first meet was held at Great Bend, Kan- 
sas, upon the 19th, 20th, 21st, and 22d days of October, and was 
attended in such numbers by sportsmen and spectators as to be a 
matter of surprise to the officers in charge. 


In killing the hare, the greyhound does not, as is commonly sup- 


posed, bite her in the small of the back. This would be an impos- 
sible position for a greyhound at speed. On the contrary, the hound 
throws his head to the side with a quick, nipping jerk, and usually 
scores the hare in the flank or quarter, sometimes throwing her a 
distance of several yards, where she is usually finished by the sec- 
ond dog, if the course be a close one. If the dog strikes the hare, 
but does not stop her, he is credited with a “trip.” A change of 


JOSEPH WESLEY ny Kvetz.—[Ser Page 823.)° 


course greater than a right angle is called a “turn”; if less than 
a right angle, a “ wrench.” 

At the first meet of the American Coursing Club, held as it ne- 
cessarily was in a comparatively remote and thinly settled country 
—where only the hares can be found in sufficient numbers—there 
were some thousands of people present, from almost every State in 
the Union, and there were some grand dogs in the running. The 
hares were found in the most unexpected abundance, and every- 
thing conspired to make the occasion successful to the last degree. 
The head-quarters of the association are permanently established 
at the Cheyenne Flats, near Great Bend, where suitable buildings 
have been erected, and where the coursing meet may be expected 
to become an annual event hereafter. ~ 


COURSING JACK-RABBITS AT GREAT BEND, KANSAS.—Drawy sy J. M. Tracy rrow a Sketcu sy Hoven & Ricker. 
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Mistory of Adventure. 
. By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 
AUTHOR OF “ Kine Mines,” “ Jess,” ro, 


XXII. 
JOB HAS A PRESENTIMENT. 


Ir was nine o'clock on the following morning 
when Job, who still looked scared and frightened, 
came in to call me, and at the same time breathe 
his gratitude at finding us alive in our beds, which 
it appeared was more than he had expected. When 
I told him of the awful end of poor Ustane he 
was even more grateful at our survival, and much 
shocked, though Ustane bad been no favorite of 
his—or he of hers, for the matter of that. She 
called him “ pig” in bastard Arabic, aud he called 
her * hussy” in good English, but these amenities 
were forgotten in the face of the catastrophe 
that had overwhelmed her at the hands of her 
Queen. 

“JI don't want to say anything as mayn't be 
agreeable, sir,” said Job, when he had finished ex- 
claiming at my tale, “ but it’s my opinion that that 
there Ske is the old gentleman himself, or perhaps 
his wife, if he has got one, which I suppose he has, 
for-hé couldn't be so wicked all by himself. The 
Witch of Endor was a fool to her, sir; bless you, 
she would make no more of raising every gentle- 
man in the Bible out of these here beastly tombs 
than I should of growing cress on an old flannel, 
It’s a country of devils, this is, sir, and she’s the 
master one of the lot; and if ever we get out of 
it, it will be more than I expect todo. I don’t see 
no way out of it. That witch isn’t likely to leta 
tine voung man like Mr. Leo go.” 

“Come,” I suid; “at any rate, she saved his 


“Yes, and she'll take his soul to pay for it. 
She'll make him a witch, like herself. I say it’s 
wicked to have anything to do with those sort of 
people. Last hight, sir, I lay awake and read in 
my lite Bible that my poor old mother gave me 
about what is going to happen to sorceresses and 
them sort till my hair stood on end. Lord, how 
the old lady would stare if she saw where her Job 
had got to!” 

‘* Yes, it’s a queer country, and a queer people 
too, Job,” I answered, with a sigh, for though I 
am not superstitious like Job, 1 admit to a natu- 
ral shrinking (which will not bear investigation) 
from the things thut are above nature. 

* You are right, sir,” he answered ; “and if you 
won't think me very fvolish,1 should like to say 
something to you, now that Mr. Leo is out of the 
way” (Leo had got up early and gone for a stroll), 
* and that is that I know it is the last country as 
ever I shall seein this world. I had adream last 
night, and I dreamed that I saw my old father, 
with a kind of night-shirt on him, something like 
these folks wear when they want to be in particu- 
lar full dress, and a bit of that feathery grass in 
his hand, which he may have gathered on the 
way, for I saw lots of it yesterday about three 
hundred yards from the mouth of this beastly 
cave. 

“ * Job,’ he said to me, solemn like, and vet with 
a kind of satisfaction shining through him, more 
like a Methody parson when he has sold a neigh- 
bor a marked horse for a sound one and cleared 
twenty pounds by the job than anything I can 
think on— Job, time’s up, Job; but I never did 
expect to have to come and hunt you out in this 
‘ere place, Job. Such ado as I have had to nose 
you up; it wasn’t friendly to give your poor old 
father such a run, let alone that a wonderful lot 
of bad characters hail from this place Kor.’” 

“Come, come, Job,” I said, seriously, “ this is 


~ all nonsense, vou know. You mustn't be silly 


enough to go getting such ideas into your head. 
We've lived through some queer things, and I 
hope that we may go on doing sv.” 

“No, sir,” answered Job, in a tone of convic- 
tion that jarred on. me unpleasantly, “it isn’t 
nonsense. I'm a doomed man, and I feel it, and 
a most uncomfortable feeling it is, sir, for one 
can't help wondering how it’s going to come 
about. If you are eating vour dinner you think 
of poison, and it goes against your stomach ; and 
if you are walking along these dark rabbit bur- 
rows you think of knives, and Lord, don’t you 
just shiver about the back! I ain’t particular, 
-ir, provided it’s sharp, like that poor girl, who, 
now that she’s gone, 1 am sorry to have spoke 
hard on, though I don’t approve of her morals in 
getting married, which 1 consider too quick to be 
decent. Still, sir,” and poor Job turned a shade 
paler as he said it, “I do hope it won't be that 
hot-pot game.” 

* Nonsense,” I broke in, angrily—“ nonsense !”” 

“Very well, sir,” said Job; “it isn’t my place 
to. differ from you, sir; but if you happen to be 
going anywhere, sir, I should be obliged if 
you could manpage to take me with you, seeing 
that I shall be glad to have a friendly face to 
look at when the time comes, just to help one 
through, as itwere. And now, sir, I'll be getting 
the breakfast ;” and he went, leaving me in a very 
uncomfortable state of mind. I was deeply at- 
tached to old Job, who was one of the best and 
honestest men I have ever had to do with in any 
class of life,and really more of a friend than a 
<ervant, and the mere idea of anything happening 
to him brought a lump into my throat. Beneath 
all his ludicrous talk I could see that he himself 
was quite convinced that something was going to 
happen, and though in most cases these convic- 
tions turn out to be utter moonshine—and this 
particular one especially was to be amply ac- 
counted for by.the gloomy and unaccustomed sur- 
roundings in which its victim was placed—astill it 
did more or less carry a chill to my heart, as any- 
thing that is obviously a genuine object of belief 
is apt to do, however absurd the belief may be. 

* Begun in Hanrée’s Weexty No. 
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Presently the breakfast arrived, and with it Leo, 
who had been taking a walk outside the cave—to 
clear his mind, he said—and very glad I was to 
see both, for they gave me a respite from my 
gloomy thoughts. After breakfast we went for 
another walk, and watched some of the Amahag- 
ger sowing a plot of ground with the grain from 
which they make their beer. This they did in 
Scriptural fashion—a man with a bag made of 
goat’s hide fastened round his waist walking up 
and down the plot, and scattering the seed as he 
went. It was a positive relief to see one of these 
dreadful people do anything so homely and plea- 
sant as sow a field, perhaps because it seemed to 
link them, as it were, with the rest of humanity. 

As we were returning, Billali met us, and in- 
formed us that it was She's pleasure that we 
should wait upon her, and accordingly we entered 
her presence, not without trepidation, for Ayesha 
was certainly an exception to the rule. , Famili- 
arity with her might and did breed passion and 
wonder and horror, but it certainly did not breed 
contempt. 

We were as usual shown in by the mutes, and 
after these had retired Ayesha unveiled, and once 
more bade Leo embrace her, which, notwithstand- 
ing his heart-searchings of the previous night, 
he did with more alacrity and fervor than in strict- 
ness courtesy required. 

She laid her white hand on his head, and looked 
him fondly in the eyes. ‘“ Dost thou wonder, my 
Kallikrates,”’ she said, “when thou,shalt call me 
all thine own, and when we shall of a truth be 
for one another and to one another? I will tell 
thet, First, must thou be even as I am—not im- 
mortal, indeed, for that am'I not, but so cased and 
hardened aguinst the attacks of Time that bis ar- 
rows shall glance from the armor of thy vigorous 
life as the sunbeams glance from water. As yet 
I may not mate with thee, for thou and I are dif- 
ferent, and the very brightness of my being would 
burn thee up, and perchance destroy thee. Thou 
couldst not even bear to look upon me for too 
long a time, lest thine eyes should ache and thy 
senses swim, and therefore” (with a little coquet- 
tish nod) “shall I presently veil myself again.” 
(This, by-the-way, she did notdo.) “No: listen, 
thou shalt not be tried beyond endurance, for this 
very evening, an hour before the sun goes down, 
shall we start bence, and by to-morrow’s dark, if 
all goes well, and the road is not lost to me, which 
I pray it may not be, shall we stand in the place 


- of Life, and thou shalt bathe in the fire, and come 


forth glorified as no man ever was before thee ; 
and then, Kallikrates, shalt thou call me wife, and 
1 will call thee husband.” 

Leo muttered something in answer to this as- 
tonishing statement; I don’t know what; and she 
laughed a little at his confusion, and went on: 

“ And thou too, O Holly; on thee also will I 
confer this boon, and then of a truth shalt thou 
be an evergreen-tree; and this will I do—well, 
because thou hast pleased me, Holly, for thou art 
not altogether a fool, like most of the sons of 
men, and because, though thou hast a school of 
philosophy as full of nonsense as those of the 
old days, yet hast thou not forgotten how to turn 
a pretty phrase about a lady’s eyes.” 

* Hulloa, old fellow!” whispered Leo, with a 
return of his old cheerfulness, “ have you been 
paying compliments? I should never have 
thought it of you!” 

“] thank thee, O Ayesha,” I replied, with as 
much dignity as I could command, “ but if there 
be such a place as thou dost describe, and if in 
this strange place there can be found a fiery vir- 
tue that can hold off Death when he comes to 
pluck us by the hand, yet would I none of it.” 

“ Nay, my Holly, there is love—love which 
makes all things beautiful, and doth breathe 
divinity into the very dust we tread. With love 
shall life roll gloriously on from year to year, like 
the voice of some great music that hath power to 
hold the hearer’s heart poised on eagle's wings 
above the sordid shame and folly of the earth.” 

“It may be so,” I answered; “ but if the loved 
one prove a broken reed to pierce us, or if the 
loved be loved in vain—what then ¥ Shall a man 
grave his sorrows upon a stone when he hath but 
need to write them on the water? Nay, O She,I 
will live my day and grow old with my genera- 
tion, and die my appointed death, and be forgot- 
ten. For I do hope for an immortality to which 
the little span that perchance thou canst confer 
will be but asa finger’s length laid against the 
measure of the great world; and, mark this, the 
immortality to which I look, and which my faith 
doth promise to me, shall be free from the bonds 
that here must tie my spirit down. For while 
the flesh endures, sorrow and evil and the scor- 
pion whips of sin must endure also; but when 
the flesh hath fallen from us, then shall the spirit 
shine forth clad in the brightness of eternal good, 
and for its common air shall breathe so rare an 
ether of most noble thoughts that the highest 
aspiration of our manhood, or the purest incense 
of a maiden’s prayer, would prove wo earthly 
gross to float therein.” 

“Thou lookest high,” answered Ayesha, with 
a little laugh, “ and speakest clearly as a trumpet 
and with no uncertain sound. And yet methinks 
that but now didst thou talk of ‘ that unknown’ 
from which the winding-sheet doth curtain us. 
But perchance thou seest with the eye of faith, 
gazing on this brightness that is to be through 
the painted glass of thy imagination. Strange 
are the pictures of the future that mankind can 
thus draw with this brush of faith and this many- 
colored pigment of imagination! Strange, too, 
that no one of them doth agrée with another! I 
could tell thee. But there, what is the use? why 
rob a fool of his bauble? Let it pass, and I pray, 
0 Holly, that when thou dost fee! old age creep- 
ing slowly toward thyself, and the confusion of 
senility making havoc in thy brain, thou mayst 
not bitterly regret that thou didst cast away the 
imperial boon I would have given to thee. But 
so it hath ever been; man can never be content 
with that which his hand can pluck. If a lamp 
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be in his reach to light him through the darkness, 
he must needs cast it down because it is no star. 
Happiness danceth ever a pace before him, like 
the marsh-fires in the swamps, and he must catch 
the fire, and he must hold the star. Beauty is 
naught to him, because there are lips more honev- 
sweet; and wealth is naught, because others can 
weigh him down with heavier shekels; and fame 
is naught, because there have been greater men 
than he. Thyself thou saidst it, and I turn thy 
words against thee. Well, thou dreamest that 
thou shalt pluck the star. I believe it not, and 
I think thee a fool, my Holly, to throw away the 
lamp.” 

I made no answer, for I could not—especially 
before Leo—tell her that since I had seen her 
fave 1 knew that it would always be before my 
eyes, and that I had no wish to prolong an exist- 
ence which must always be haunted and tortured 
by her memory, and by the last bitterness of un- 
satisfied love. But so it was, aud so, al: :, is it to 
this hour! 

“And now,” went on She, changing Lr tone 
and the subject together, “tell me, my Kallik- 
rates, for as vet I know it not, how came ve to 
seek me here? Yesternight thou didst say that 
Kallikrates—him whom thou sawest—was thine 
ancestor. How was it? Tell me—thou dost not 
speak overmuch.” 

Thus adjured, Leo told her the wonderful story 
of the casket and of the potsherd that, written on 
by his ancestress, the Egyptian Amenartas, had 
been the means of guiding us to her. Ayesha 
listened intently, and, when he had finished, spoke 
to me: 

“Did I not tell thee one day, when we did talk 
of good and evil, O Holly—it was when my be- 
loved lay so ill—that out of good came evil, and 
out of evil good—that they who sowed knew not 
what the crop should be, nor he who struck, 
where the blow should fall¥ See, now: this 
Egyptian Amenartas, this child of the Nile who 
hated me, and whom even now I hate, for in a way 
she did prevail against me—see, now, she herself 
hath been the very means to bring her lover to 
mine arms. For her sake I slew him, and now, 
behold, through her he hath come back to me! 
She would have done me evil, and sowed her seeds 
that I might reap tares, and behold she hath given 
me more than all the world can give, and there is 
a strange square for thee to fit into thy circle of 
good and evil, O Holly. 

“ And so,” she went on, after a pause—“ and so 
she bade her son destroy me if he might, because 
I slew his father. And thou, my Kallikrates, art 
the father, as in a sense thou art likewise the 
son ; and wouldst thou avenge thy wrong, and the 
wrong of that far-off mother of thine,upon me, 
0 Kallikrates? See,” and she slid to her knees 
and drew the’white corsage still further down 
her ivory bosom—*“ see, here beats my heart, and 
there by thy side is a knife, heavy, and long, and 
sharp, the very knife to slay an erring woman 
with. Take it now, and beavenged. Strike, and 
strike home, so shalt thou be satisfied, Kallikrates, 
and go through life a happy man, because thou 
hast paid back the wrong, and obeyed the mandate 
of the past.” 

He looked at her, and then stretched out his 
hand and lifted her to her feet. 

“ Rise, Ayesha,” he said, sadly; “well thou 
knowest that I cannot strike thee, no, not even 
for the sake of her whom thou slewest but last 
night. I am in thy power, and a very slave to 
thee. How can I kill thee?—sooner should 1 
slay myself.” 

*“ Almost dost thou begin to love me, Kallik- 
rates,” she answered, smiling. ‘“ And now tell 
me of thy country—'tis a great people, is it not, 
with an empire like thatof Rome’ Surely thou 
wouldst return thither, and it is well, for I mean 
not that thou shouldst dwell in these caves of 
Kor. Nay, when once thou art even as I am, 
we will go hence—fear not I shall find a means 
—and then shall we cross to this England of 
thine, and live as it becometh us to live. Two 
thousand years have I waited for the day when I 
should see the last of these hateful caves and 
this gloomy-visaged folk, and now it is at hand, 
and my heart bounds up to meet it like a child’s 
toward its holiday. For thou shalt rule this 
England.” 

* But we have got a queen already,” broke in 
Leo, hastily. 

“It is naught, itis naught,” said Ayesha; “she 
can be overthrown.” 

At this we both broke out into an exclamation 
of horror, and explained that we should as soon 
think of overthrowing ourselves. 

“ But here is a strange thing,” said Avesha, in 
astonishment; “a queen whom her people love ! 
Surely the world must have changed since I dwelt 
in Kor.” 

Again we explained that it was the character 
of monarchs that had changed, and that the one 
under whom we lived was venerated and beloved 
by all right-thinking people in her vast realms. 
Also we told her that real power in our country 
rested in the hands of the people, and that we 
were in fact ruled by the votes of the lower and 
least educated classes of the community. 

“ Ah,” she said, “‘a democracy; then surely 
there is a tyrant, for I have long since seen that 
democracies, having no clear will of their own, in 
the end set up a tyrant, and worship him.” 

“ Yes,” I said, “we have our tyrants.” 

“ Well,” she answered, resignedly, “ we can at 
any rate destroy these tyrants, and Kallikrates 
shall rule the land.” 

I instantly informed Ayesha that in England 
blasting was not an amusement that could be in- 
dulged in with impunity, and that any such at- 
tempt would meet with the consideration of the 
law, and probably end upon a scaffold. 

“The law !” she laughed with scorn—“ the law! 
Canst thou not understand, O Holly, that I am 
above the law, and so shall my Kallikrates be 
also? All human law will be to us as the north- 
wind to a mountain. Dves the wind bend the 
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mountain, or the mountain the wind? And joy 
leave me, I pray thee, and thou too, my own 
likrates, for I would get me ready against ou), 
journey; and so must ye both, and your serya),: 
also, But bring no great quantity of things wi/, 
thee, for I trust that we shall be but three day. 
gone. Then shall we return hither, and I w;\| 
inake a plan whereby we can bid farewell for. 
ever to these sepulchres of Kor. Yes, surely thou 
mayst kiss my hand.” 


XXIII. 
THE TEMPLE OF TRUTH. 

Our preparations did not take us very long 
We put a change of clothing apiece and son 
spare boots into my Gladstone bag, also we took 
our revolvers and au express rifle each, toget|i«, 
with a good supply of ammunition—a precautio), 
to which, under Providence, we subseq uently ower 
our lives over and over again. The rest of our 
gear, together with our heavy rifles, we left be- 
hind us. 

A few minutes before the appointed time we 
once more attended in Ayesha’s boudoir, and 
found her also ready, her dark cloak thrown over 
her winding-sheet like wrappings. 

ye prepared for the great venture?” she 
said. 

“We are,” I answered, “though for my part, 
Ayesha, I have no faith in it.” 

* Ali, my Holly,” she said, “thou art of a truth 
like those old Jews—of whom the memory plagues 
me so sorely—unbelieving, and hard to accept 
that which they have not seen. But thou shalt 
see; for unless my mirror yonder lies”—and she 
pointed to the font of crystal water—“ the path 
is yet open as it was of old time. And now let 
us start upon the new life which shall end—whiwo 
knoweth where ?” 

“Ah,” I echoed, “who knoweth where *” and 
we passed down into the great central cave, and 
out into the light of day. At the mouth of the 
cave we found a single litter with six bearers, al! 
of them mutes, waiting, and with them I was re- 
lieved to see our old friend Billali, for whom I 
had conceived a sort of affection. It appeared 
that, for reasons not necessary to explain at 
length, Ayesha had thought it best that, with the 
exception of herself, we should proceed on foot, 
and this we were nothing loath to do, after our 
long confinement in caves, which, however suit- 
able they might be for sarcophagi—a singularly 
inappropriate word, by-the-way, for these partic- 
ular tombs, which certainly did not consume the 
bodies given to their keeping—were depressing 
habitations for breathing mortals like ourselves. 
Either by accident or by the orders of She, the 
space in front of the cave where we had beheld 
that awful dance was perfectly clear of specta- 
tors. Not a soul was to be seen, and consequent- 
ly I do not believe that our departure was known 
to anybody except perhaps the mutes who waited 
ou She, and they were, of course, in the habit of 
holding their tongues as to what they saw. 

In a few minutes we were stepping out sharp- 
ly across the great cultivated plain or lake bed 
framed like a vast emerald in its setting of frown- 
ing cliff, and had another opportunity of wonder- 
ing at the extraordinary nature of the site chosen 
by these old people of Kor for their capital, and 
at the marvellous amount of labor, ingenuity, and 
engineering skill that must have been brought 
into requisition by the founders of the city to ° 
drain so huge a sheet of water, and to keep it 
clear of subsequent accumulations. It is, indeed, 
so far as my experience goes, an unequalled in- 
stance of what man can do in the face of nature. 
for in my opinion such achievements as the Suez 
Canal or even the Mont Cenis Tunnel do not 
approach this ancient undertaking in magui- 
tude. 

When we had been walking for half an hour, 
enjoying ourselves exceedingly in the deliglit- 
ful cool which about this time of the day always 
appeared to descend upon the great plain of Kor, 
and in some degree atoned for the want of any 
land or sea breeze, for all wind was kept off by 
the rocky mountain wall, we began to get a clear 
view of what Billali had informed us were the 
ruins of the great city. And even from that dis- 
tance we could see how wonderful those ruins 
were, a fact that with every step we took became 
more evident. The city was not very large if 
compared to Babylon or Thebes, or other cities 
of remote antiquity ; perhaps its outer wall con- 
tained some twelve square miles of ground, or 4 
little more. Nor had the walls, so far as we could 
judge when we reached them, been very high, prob- 
ably not more than forty feet, which was about 
their present height where they had not, through 
the sinking of the ground or some such cause, fall- 
enintoruin. The reason of this, no doubt, was that 
the people of Kor, being protected from any out- 
side attack by far nore tremendous ramparts than 
any that the hand of man could rear, only required 
them for show, and to guard against civil discord. 
But on the other hand they were as broad as they 
were high, built entirely of dressed stone, hewn, 
no doubt, from the vast caves, and surrounded by 
a great moat about sixty feet in width, some por- 
tions of which were still filled with water. About 
ten minutes before the sun finally sank we reach- 
ed this moat, and .passed down and through it, 
clambering across what evidently were the piled- 
up fragments of a great bridge in order to do so, 
and then with some little difficulty up the slope of 
the wall toits summit. I wish that it lay within the 
power of my pen to give some idea of the grandeur 
of the sight that then met our view. There, al! 
bathed in the red glow of the sinking sun, were 
miles upon miles of ruins—columns, temples, 
shrines, and the palaces of kings, varied with 
patches of green bush. Of course the roofs of 
these buildings had long since fallen into decay 
and vanished, but owing to the extreme massive- 
ness of the style of building, and to the hardness 
and durability of the rock employed, most of the 
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party walls and great columns still remained 
standing.* 

Presently we came to an enormous pile, which 
we rightly took to be a temple, covering at least 
four acres of ground, apparently arranged in a 
series of courts, each one enclosing another of 
smaller size, on the principle of a Chinese nest of 
boxes, and separated one from the other by rows 
of huge columns. And whilst I think of it I 
may as well state a remarkable thing about the 
shape of these columns, which resembled none 
that I have ever seen or heard of, being made 
with a kind of waist in the centre, and swelling 
out above and below. At first we thought that 
the shape was meant to roughly symbolize or sug- 
gest the female form, as was a common habit 
amongst the ancient religious architects of all 
creeds. On the following day, however, as we 
went up the slopes of the mountain, we discov- 
. ered a large quantity of the most stately-looking 
palms, of which the trunks grew exactly in this 
shape,and I have now no doubt that the first de- 
signer of those columns drew his inspiration 
from the graceful bends of those very palms, or 
rather their ancestors, which then, some eight or 
ten thousand years ago, as now beautified the 
slopes of the mountain that had once formed the 
shores of the volcanic lake. 

At the facade of this huge temple, which, I 
should imagine, is almost as large as that of El- 
Karnac at Luxor, some of the largest columns, 
which I measured, being between eighteen and 
twenty feet in diameter at the base, by some sixty 
feet in height, our little procession was halted, 
and Ayesha descended from her litter. 

“There used to be a spot here, Kallikrates,” 
she said to Leo, who had run up to lift her down, 
“where one might sleep. Two thousand years 
ago did thou and I and that Egyptian snake rest 
therein, but since then have I not set foot here, 
nor any man, and perchance it has fallen,” and, 
followed by the rest of us, she passed up a vast 
flight of broken and ruined steps into the outer 
court, and looked: round into the gloom. Pre- 
sently she seemed to recollect, and, walking a few 
paces along the wall to the left, halted. 

“Tt is here,” she said, and at the same time 
beckuned to the two mutes, who were loaded with 
provisions and our little belongings, to advance, 
One of them came forward, and soon produced a 
lainp and lit it from his brazier, for the Amahag- 
ger when on a journey nearly always carried with 
them a little lighted brazier, from which to pro- 
vide fire. The tinder of this brazier was made of 
broken fragments of mummy carefully damped, 
and if the admixture of moisture was properly 
managed, this unholy compound would smoulder 
away for hours. As soon as the lamp was lit 
we entered the place before which Ayesha had 
stopped. It turned out to be a chamber hollowed 
in the thickness of the wall, and, from the fact 
of there still being a massive stone table in it, I 
should think that it had probably served as a liv- 
ing-room, perhaps for one of the door-keepers of 
the great temple. 

Here we stopped, and.after cleaning the place 
out and making it as comfortable as circum- 
stances and the darkness would permit, we ate 
some cold meat, at least Leo, Job, and I did, for 
Ayesha, as I think I have said elsewhere, never 
touched anything except fruit and water. Whilst 
we were eating, the moon, which was at her full, 
rose above the mountain wall, and began to flood 
the place with silver. 

“Wot ye why I have brought ye here to-night, 
my Holly ?” said Ayesha, leaning her head upon 
her hand and watching the great orb as she rose, 
like some heavenly queen, above the solemn pil- 
lars of the temple. “I brought ye—nay, it is 


strange, but knowest thou, Kallikrates, that thou ” 


liest at this moment upon the very spot where 
thy dead body lay when I bore thee back to those 
caves of Kér so many years ago? It all returns 
to my mind now. I can see it, and horrible is it 
to my sight,” and she shuddered. 

Here Leo jumped up, and hastily changed his 
seat. However the reminiscence might affect 
Ayesha, it clearly had few charms for him. 

“TI brought ye,” went on Ayesha presently, 
“that ye might look upon the most wonderful 
sight that ever the eye of man beheld—the full- 
moon shining over ruined Kor. When ye have 
done your eating—I would that I could teach thee 
to eat naught but fruit, Kallikrates, but that will 
come after thou hast laved in the fire; once I 
too ate flesh like a brute beast—when ye have 
done we will go out, and I will show you this 
great temple, and the God that men once wor- 
shipped therein.” 

Of course we got up at once, and started. And 
here again my pen fails me. To give a string of 
measurements and details of the various courts 
of the temple would only be wearisonie, supposing 
that I had them, and yet I know not how I am 
to describe what we saw, magnificent as it was 
even in its ruin, almost beyond the power of re- 
alization. Court upon dim court, row upon row 
of mighty pillars—some of them (especially at 
the gateways) sculptured from pedestal to cap- 
ital—space upon space of empty chambers that 
spoke more eloquently to the imagination than 
any crowded streets. And over all, the dead si- 
lence of the dead, the sense of utter loneliness, 
and the brooding spirit of the Past! How beau- 
tiful it was, and yet how drear! We did not dare 
to speak aloud. Ayesha herself was awed in the 
presence of an antiquity compared to which even 
her length of days was but a little thing; we only 
whispered, and our whispers seemed to run from 
column to column till they were lost in the quiet 

* In connection with the extraordinary state of pree- 
ervation of these ruins after so vast a lapse of time— 
at least six thousand years—it must be remembered 
that Kér was not barnt or destroyed by an enemy or 
an carthquake, but deserted, owing to the action of a 
terrible plague. Consequently the houses were left un- 
harmed ; also the climate of the plain is remarkably 
fine and dry, and there is very little rain, the result of 
which is that these relics bave only to contend a 


the unaided action of time, which works but siowly 
upon such massive blocks of masoury.—L. Li. H. 
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air. Bright fell the moonlight on pillar and court 
and shattered wall, hiding all their rents and im- 
perfections in its silver garment, and clothing 
their hoar majesty with the peculiar glory of the 
night. It was a wonderful sight to see the full- 
moon looking down on the ruined fane of Kor. 
It was a wonderful thing to think for how many 
thousands of years the dead orb above and the 
dead city below had gazed thus upon each other, 
and in the utter solitude of space poured forth 
each to each the tale of their lost life and long- 
departed glory. The weird light fell, and minute 
by minute the quiet shadows crept across the 
grass-grown courts like the spirits of old priests 
haunting the habitations of their worship—the 
weird light fell, and the long shadows grew till 
the beauty and grandeur of the scene and the 
untamed majesty of its present Death seemed to 
sink into our very souls, and speak more loudly 
than the tongues of trumpets concerning the 
pomp and splendor that the grave had swallow- 
ed, and even memory had forgotten. 

“Come,” said Ayesha, after we had gazed and 
gazed, I know not for how long, “ and I will show 
you the stony flower of Loveliness and Wonder’s 
very crown, if yet it stands to mock time with its 
beauty and fill the heart of man with longing for 
that which is behind the veil,” and, without wait- 
ing for an answer, she led us through two more 
pillared courts into the inner shrine of the old 
fane. 

And there, in the centre of the inmost court, 
that might have been some fifty yards square, or 
a little more, we stood face to face with what is 
perhaps the grandest allegorical work of Art that 
the genius of her children has ever given to the 
world. For in the exact centre of the court, 
placed upon a thick square slab of rock, was a 
huge round ball of dark stone, some forty feet 
in diameter, and standing on the ball was a co- 
lossal winged figure of a beauty so entrancing 
and divine that when I first gazed upon it, illu- 
mined and shadowed as it was by the soft light 
of the moon, my breath stood still, and for an in- 
stant my heart ceased its beating. 

The statue was hewn from marble so pure and 
white that even now, after all those ages, it shone 
as the moonbeams danced upon it, and its height 
was, I should say, a trifle under twenty feet. ‘It 
was the winged figure of a woman of such mar- 
vellous loveliness and delicacy of form that the 
size seemed rather to add to than to detract from 
its so human and yet more spiritual beauty. She 
was bending forward, and poising herself upon 
her half-spread wings as though to preserve her 
balance as she leant. Her arms were outstretched, 
like those of some woman about to embrace one 
she dearly loved, while her whole attitude gave 
an impression of the tenderest beseeching. Her 
perfect and most gracious form was nude—save, 
and here came the extraordinary thing—the face, 
which was thinly veiled, so that we could only 
trace the marking of her features. A gauzy veil 
was thrown round and about the head, and of its 
two ends, one fell down across her left breast, 
which was outlined beneath it, and one, now 
broken, streamed away upon the air behind her. 

“What is she?” I asked, as soon as I could 
take my eyes off the statue. 

“Canst thou not guess, O Holly ?” answered 
Ayesha. “ Where, then, is thy imagination? It 
is Truth standing on the World, and calling to 
its children to unveil her face.” 

Then, with one more look at the veiled and 
spiritualized loveliness, which was so perfect and 
so pure that one might almost fancy that the 
light of a living spirit shone through the marble 
prison to lead man on to high ethereal thoughts 
—this poet’s dream of beauty frozen into stone, 
which I never shall forget while I live, though I 
find myself so helpless when I attempt to de- 
dcribe it, we turned and went back through the 
vast moonlit courts to the spot whence we had 
started. I never saw the statue again, which I 
the more regret because on the great ball of 
stone representing the world whereon the figure 
stood lines were drawn, that probably, had there 
been light enough, we should have discovered to 
be a map of the universe, as it was known to the 
people of Kor. It is at any rate suggestive of 
some scientific knowledge that these worshippers 
of Truth had recognized the fact that the globe 
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AN ARKANSAS WATERING- 
PLACE, 

Dr. ALvan Jacxson’s eye-water had a wide 
reputation in Arkansas nearly thirty years ago. 
It was supposed to be some quack. preparation, 
but in reality it was nothing but the water from 
a spring in the Ozark Mountains, in the north- 
western corner of that State, which the doctor 
discovered while on a hunting expedition with 
his son in 1858. Learning its curative value from 
the effect on the inflamed eyes of his companion, 
he turned his knowledge shrewdly to his own 
advantage. Wounded Confederates from Pea 
Ridge, Piny Grove, and other battle-fields enjoyed 
the healing waters while inmates of a hospital 
there; but Eureka Springs, as the present thriv- 
ing settlement of 5000 inhabitants is named, was 
not born until 1879. An almost miraculous cure 
of Judge Saunpers from erysipelas and dropsy, 
in ten weeks, created in that year a rush of inva- 
lids to the springs from all parts of the State. 
As they regained health and strength, many made 
their homes on the hill-sides near the marvellous 
waters. Most of them were poor, and the city 
has grown up in this quaintly picturesque valley 
shut in by rolling hills like a mushroom mining 
camp—a motley collection of scattered shanties, 
log cabins (rough log structures of one room and 
one story high, with peaked roof), and frame build 
ings clinging to the rocky slopes, which are dotted 
with oaks and scraggy pines. Within a year the 
railroad has penetrated into this remote corner, 
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and brought this primitive frontier town to the 
notice of the outer world, while enterprising and 
energetic capitalists have placed on the hill, 2000 
feet above the sea, a fine four-story turreted gray- 
stone hotel to attract the tourist and health-seeker. 

They have put about a quarter of a million of 
dollars in the branch railroad, which connects 
with the San Francisco line at Seligman, and in 
the Crescent Hotel. The latter, which was open- 
ed in May last, will accommodate three hundred 
guests, and is admirably appointed with all the 
latest hotel conveniences, and well conduated. It 
is open all the year round. Its patrons and the 
natives tell stories of wonderful cures, which seem 
to be well authenticated. Blindness, rheumatism, 
cancer, dropsy, Briglt’s disease, gout, paralysis, 
malaria, dyspepsia, and eczema are among the 
diseases which have yielded to the peculiar prop- 
erties of the springs. Chemists and physicians 
acknowledge their inability satisfactorily to ex- 
plain the power of the water. It flows abundant- 
ly from forty-two springs within a radius of five 
miles, the most noted being the Basin, and pours 
forth clear as a crystal, tasteless, odorless, and 
gasless. Analysis shows in the gallon but 5.85 
grains of solid matter, principally bicarbonate of 
lime, and 28.52 cubic inches of gas, mostly nitro- 
genand oxygen. The most plausible explanation 
is that from its great osmotic property it rapidly 
filters through the tissues of the body, literally 
washing out all impurities. The invigorating air 
of the region is also believed to be a material aid 
to convalescence. Eureka Springs is situated in 
a most interesting region. The scenery is novel 
and picturesque, the habits and customs of the 
inhabitants are odd and curious, and the life 
abounds in strange and unusual phases. A mile 
and a half up the valley, opposite the Crescent 
Hotel, is a family of cave-dwellers, six in all— 
father, mother, and four children. For four years, 
under the shadow of a great rock, and in a semi- 
circular room twenty-five feet long and twelve 
wide at the widest point, with an arched smoke- 
begrimed roof, starting at the floor in the rear 
and rising to a height of six feet at the entrance, 
the dwellers have lived, the children growing up in 
a semi-barbarous condition, and the parents laps- 
ing back toward that stage. This unique home 
is only one of the many rare sights to be found 
among the Ozark Mountains. 


TUXEDO PARK, 


Tuxepo Park is the most recent addition to 


the fashionable suburban resorts of New York. 
About forty miles from the city, in the beautiful 
lake region of New Jersey, Mr. Pierre Lorillard 
selected for a park 6000 acres of forest, near the 
centre of which is a clear lake two miles or more 
in length, with picturesque scenery aboutit. The 
land is undulatory, and within this area there are 
long stretches of level and steep hills. It is an 
ideal situation for a pleasure-ground. Mr. Loril- 
lard set about improving it with as great gener- 
osity as the topography required to make it the 
most attractive resort, perhaps, in the United 
States. The forest was fenced, and stocked with 
game; and where the Erie Railroad touches the 
property a picturesque railway station has been 
erected. Here the village of Tuxedo Park has 
been built. 

The club’s well-filled stables are here, and a 
group of neat cottages for the guards and ser- 
vants. From the station the road leads under a 
rustic archway into the park. A drive of more 
than a mile brings one to the lake. But before 
the lake is reached the visitor comes within view 
of some of the cottages, which stand at irregular 
distances from each other and from the lake, ev- 
ery one picturesquely situated, and every one dif- 
ferent in design from the rest. Mr. Lorillard has 
already built thirteen of these cottages, some of 
which have been bought, and others hired for this 
winter by members of the club. Mr. R. Fulton 
Cutting, Mr. James Breese, Dr. Morris Henry, 
Mr. H. Victor Newcomb, Miss Breese, Mr. Travers 
Van Buren, Mr. Edward Livingston, Mr. Gren- 
ville Kane, Mr. Pierre Lorillard, and Mr. Pierre 
Lorillard, Jun., are among the owners and present 
occupants of these cottages. Others have been 
planned, and are soon to be built. 

The engineers have been as busy for a vear as 
the architect and builders, aud the macadamized 
roads that wind through the park are so graded 
as to make delightful drives on every side of the 
lake and around the bases of the hills. The park 
is well stocked with small game and the lake with 
fish. The natural beauty of the scenery has not 
been defaced by any ill-directed effort at orna- 
mentation, but no admissible decoration or con- 
venience has been forgotten. The posts along 
the drives, for instance, are surmounted with col- 
ored lanterns; and there is a red flag on a pic- 
turesque hill-top, which is a “ warning to hesita- 
ting lovers” that the beauty of the place will turn 
their thoughts to love. Everywhere there is a 
pleasant surprise for the pleasure-seeker, and ev- 
ery convenience has been provided that experience 
or fancy can suggest for rest or sport. 

Near one end of the lake is the club-house. 
An English gentleman, who is a member of most 
of the famous clubs in Europe, recently remarked, 
when he visited Tuxedo Park, that this club- 
house is the most complete and the best planned 
one that he had ever seen. Its gables present a 
very pretty architectural effect, and its design, 
with a large extension supplementing the main 
building, and broad piazzas on every side, suc- 
cessfully prevents the appearance of hugeness ; 
for the building covers nearly two acres. This 
and all the cottages are the architectural work of 
Mr. Bruce Price. The club-house stands on a 
little eminence, from which the lawn slopes to 
the lake. The main hall extends half-way the 
building, and ends in a large circle, from which 
the stairways lead. On the main floor are the 
parlors, the reading-rooms and writing - rooms, 
the main dining-room, and the café; and at the 
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end of the hall on the same floor is the entrance 
to the ball-room and theatre. The floor of this 
circular room, which is seventy-five feet in diam- 
eter, is a mosaic of hard..woods so inlaid with 
iron grooves that one piece is not removable with- 
out taking up the whole floor. 

The claim has been made for it that it is the 
handsomest ball-room in the United States. When 
it i$ used as a ball-room, the musicians occupy a 
platform at one side, but when the room is con- 
verted into a theatre, the platform becomes a 
stage as large as the stage of the Madison Square 
Theatre in New York. The room is one of the 
most attractive auditoriums ever constructed. 
The ceiling is an immense dome, supported by. 
large beams which curve to the apex, decorated in 
blue and gold. From every beam is suspended a 
chandelier of twenty-five candle-stick gas-lights. 

Adjacent to the ball-room is the main dining- 
room, the ceiling of which is of carved wood 
beams, and the walls are a dull red. To the left. 


of the hall are the parlors, with their pale blue-. 


ceilings and orange walls. The furnishing of the 
hall itself is exceedingly rich. The decorations 
and furniture of the whole house are in keeping 
with its generous design. 
tains a hundred sleeping-rooms. In the exten- 
sion are the ten-pin alleys, billiard-rooms, and the 
like. In the basement there are kitchens for the 
hundred servants of the club, gun-closets, where 
every member’s sporting outfit has a separate 
receptacle, wine-cellars, ice-roonis, barber’s shop, 
creamery, and the like. 

The engineers and builders are yet at work, 
and many additional improvements are to be 
made. A pigeon-shooting ground, a polo ground, 


a number of swimming baths, and a tennis-court 


will be laid out and equipped. The drives will 
be made longer; and there is no sport or di- 
version to which the members of the club will 
not be tempted, so generous is the plan which 
Mr. Lorillard has made and is executing for this 
ideal suburban resort. 


“BOB WHITE.” 


Just now, beyond the turmoil and the din 
Of crowded streets that city walls shut in, 
I heard the whietle of a quail begin— 
** Bob White! Bob White !” ; 
So faintly and far away falling, 
It seemed that a dream voice was calling, 
* Bob White! Bob White !” 
How the old sights and sounds come thronging, 
And thrill me with a sudden longing! 


Through quiet country lanes the sunset shines, 
Fence corners where the wild rose climis and twines, 
And blooms in tangled blackberry vines— . 
“ Bob White! Bob White!” 
I envy yon home-going awallow; 
Oh, but swiftly to rise and follow— 
Foilow its flight! 
Follow it back with happy flying, 
Where green-clad hilis are calmly lying. 


Wheat fields whose golden silences are stirred 
By whirring insect wings, and naught is heard 
But plaintive callings of that one sweet wofd, 
White! Bob White!” 
And a amell of the clover growing 
In the meadow-lands ripe for mowing, 
All red and white, 
Over the shady creek comes sailing, 
Past willows in the water trailing. 


Tired heart, ’tis bat in dreams I turn my feet 
Again to wander in the ripening wheat, 
And hear the whistle of the quail repeat 
“ Bob White! Bob White !” 
But, oh! there is joy in the knowing 
That somewhere green pastures are growing, 
Thongh ont of sight; 
And the light on thoee church spires dying, 
On the old home meadow is lying. 
Anniz J. 


A PRIMITIVE PEOPLE. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Levant Herald, writ- 
ing from Selenitza, gives an account-of the man- 
ners and customs of the inhabitants of that Alba- 
nian village. They number about 150 souls, are 
(the correspondent says) steeped to the lips in 
superstition, and as improvident as they are un- 
cleanly. No person has more than a single suit 
of clothes, which, if wet, must dry on the body; 
for it is never taken off except on washing days, 
when the good folks are said to remain unclothed 
while their scanty linen undergoes the highly ne- 
cessary process of being scrubbed with pebbles in 
the village brook. Beds they have not, beyond 
the sheep-skin cloaks which seldom leave their 
shoulders. They sleep on the mud floors of their 
wattled huts, with cocks and hens roosting over- 
head in the thick smoke which only escapes 
through holes in the thatched roof. The sick 
have a hard time. A first principle in the case 
of illness is that the patient cannot possibly eat. 
Killing a fowl for soup or buying a bit: of wheat 
bread—Indian-corn is their chief food—is un- 
dreamt-of extravagunce. Not that the Selenitzans 
are economical. On the contrary, they are confirm- 
ed spendthrifts, especially the women, who dote on 
brass trinkets and the like vanities. But what, 
they argue, can persons suffering from small-pox 
or scarlatina want with food ; and in physic their 
faith is slight. Instead of wasting money on drugs, 
the evil spirit must be exorcised: so the witch is 
called in. She comes, mumbles her incantations, 
pockets a few piastres, and vanishes, happy that 
the fools still outnumber-the rogues in southern 
Albania. As a natural consequence the survival 
of the fittest is the rule at Selenitza, and gener- 
ally speaking, the rude coffin may be knocked to- 
gether directly a dangerous disease declares itself, 
To do the people justice, whena father or child has 
succumbed to the common neglect, their famil 
shows no indecent haste in forgetting the seni 
ed one. Two or three times a year all the vil- 
lagers carry chickens, hard-boiled eggs, and other 
delicacies to the graveyard, and discuss them, 
among weeds and bones, in memory of the dead. 
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“HERE'S A JOLLY CHRISTMAS LOAD.”—Draws 
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A JOLLY CHRISTMAS LOAD. 
(See double-page picture by F. S. Cavron.) 
‘Twas cold outside, an’ so, says I, 
I can rest me, now the chores is done. 
The wind is sharp; there’s a threatenin’ sky; 
A snow-storm’s just begun. 


I gave the logs a livenin’ poke, 
An’ settled down for an easy spell, 
My cider near, an’ my pipe to smoke, 
The fire a-burnin’ well. 


When all at once I thinks t’ myself 

Of the parson’s dues [I'd ought to pay, 
A-lyin’ there on the chimney-shelf— 

I got the last to-day. 


So out I went. The old ox team : 
Was standin’ there on the nigh cross-road. 

You should ha’ seen them critters steam ; 
The wind it sang and blowed. 


So off we went. ‘Twas precious slow. 
I gave the parson his quarter’s pay. 
“I'm glad to get it,” says he; “you know 
To-morrer’s Christmas Day.” 


I kissed his young ‘uns, said good-by, 
An’ back I started the other half, 
When all at once—may I hope to die 

Ef I didn’t hear a laugh! 


“Hello!” says I, a-turnin’ round ; 
“Who be ye, sir?” an’ I up an’ smiled, 
For there was standin’ on the ground 
The smallest little child. 


He laughed again. “I want a ride. 
I'm not alone; can you take us all? 
Can you take me in and the rest beside?” 
I grinned. “’Twill be a haul.” 


So in I packed *em, every one. 
I tell ye what, twas a jolly load. 
‘Twas no time goin’, with all the fun; 
We’s home before we knowed. 


Ma stood a-waitin’ at the door; 

_ An’ Sally cried, “ Why, the darlin’ things!” 

An’ kissed ’em all, while I said: “Oh, lor! 
D'you see? they've all got wings!” 


It stumped me so I Jaughed out loud, 

When, lo’n’ behold! th’ hull thing was gone— 
The old ox team, an’ the jolly crowd— 

Au’ I woke up some forlorn. 


But ma said, when I told my dream, 
“Well, folks dou’t reckon the loads they 
brings ; 
You took your’n cheerful, an’ so, 'd seem, 
You saw your blessin’s wings.” 
M. Lippmann. 


THE COAL FLEET, 


In this number of the WEEKLY we give a sketch 
of a stern-wheel steamer pushing coal barges out 
from Davis Island dam, to take their way to the 
Southwest. Pittsburgh, situated at tht junction 
of the Alleghany and Monongahela rivers, which 
there form the Ohio, is in the midst of a coal 
country, and receives an enormous quantity of 
coal by river and rail for transfer and distribu- 
tion. It is the great shipping port for coal and 
coke to peints on the Ohio and Mississippi, and 
a large part of this goes by the Ohio in barges 
when the river is in flood, or until navigation is 
closed by ice. The barges are also frequently 
seen On the sides of the steamers, careful pro- 
vision being made against their lurching against 
the motive machinery. 

The Monongahela Valley yields large quantities 
of coal and coke, which are floated in barges not 
only to Cincinnati and Louisville, but as far as 
New Orleans. The coal and coke industry of the 
district around Pittsburgh was estimated at the 
last census as™employing a capital of about 
£27,000,000 and nearly 24,000 laborers, while 
making an aggregate annual output of nearly 
11,000,000 tons. Since then, no doubt, the fig- 
ures have greatly increased; but of late they 
have doubtless been modified by the general in- 
troduction of natural gas into the furnaces of 
factories in the city for use as a fuel instead of 
coal. 

The aggregate steam tonnage of Pittsburgh in 
the census already quoted was given at 36,845, 
divided among 163 vessels ; but the barges, which 
form a main feature of the fleet, numbered alone 
more than 3000, with a tonnage of more than 
1,300,000. As railways take coal advantageous- 
ly to other points, nearly all this tonnage is em- 
ployed in carrying coal down the Ohio. The 
fleets start when the river is raised through fresh- 
ets, as it is only navigable through a part of the 
vear. When this occurs, a fleet of steamers may 
be seen, each towing an average of perhaps a 
dozen coal-laden barges, sometimes almost cov- 
ering the river between the banks, and stretching 
for a long distance up and down the stream. 


THE NEW WAR VESSELS. 


ANOTHER step toward the reconstruction of the 
navy has now been taken in the award of con- 
tracts for three new steel cruisers and two gun- 
boats, authorized by Congress. 

The cruiser Charleston, of 3700 tons displace- 
ment, is to be built by the Union Iron-Works, of 
San Francisco, for the price of $1,017,500. The 
plans call for a duplicate, as nearly as possible, 
of the famous Japanese Naniwa Kan, one of the 
fastest war ships afloat. Her length between 
perpendiculars is 300 feet ; extreme breadth, 46 ; 
draught, 174 forward and 19} aft. Her bull is 
of steel, with double bottom under the machinery, 
and a-steel protective deck over it, from ram to 
stern- post. The edges of this convex deck 
come four feet below the load water-line, and its 
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“ CHARLESTON.” 


crown one foot above it. Between this deck, 
which is two or three inches thick, and the main- 
deck, are transverse bulkheads, forming many wa- 
ter-tight compartments, occupied as coal-bunkers, 
store-rooms, chain-lockers, and torpedo-rooms. 
The hold has similar compartments. The con- 
ning tower is protected by two inches of steel ar- 


ii 


each broadside of six guns within 100 feet of the 
ship’s side. Electric lights and torpedo-launch- 
~~ are to be put in the vessel. 

he largest cruiser is the Baltimore, of 4400 
tons displacement, to be built by Cramp & Sons 
for $1,325,000. She is modelled, we believe, on 
a plan purchased by the Navy Department from 


“ NEWARK.” 


mors Thé battery consists of two 10-inch 28-ton 
breech-loading rifles, on central pivots, one for- 
ward and the other aft, and six 6-inch, three on 
each broadside. There is a secondary battery of 
machine guns and torpedoes. The most notice- 
able feature is her engines, which are of a hori- 
zontal, compound type, actuating three-bladed 
twin screws. They produce 7500 indicated horse- 
power under forved draught, and with this the 
Naniwa Kan ran 18.9 knots over a ten-mile 
course at load draught. If the Charleston nearly 


the Taompsons, on the Clyde, who are building 
for the Spanish government the Reina Regente, 
expected to be the fastest war vessel in the worl. 
The appliances for speed, offence and defence, 
already described in the cases of the Charleston 
and Newark, will be found in the Baltimore. Her 
machinery is guaranteed to produce 9000 indicated 
horse-power—the maximum in our navy. Com- 
paring the Chicago, of 4500 tons displacement, 
with the Baltimore, of 4400 tons, the machinery 
of the former, weighing 930 tons, is only required 


* BALTIMORE.” 


equals her prototype—and she is guaranteed to 
give 7000 horse-power—she will make more than 
18 knots. The Boston and Atlanta, of the previ- 
ous set of new steel cruisers, though of 3000 tons 
displacement, are to develop only 3500 horse- 
power, and only 14 knots is expected of tiem. 


The Charleston will have two “ military” masts, . 


with no sail power except storm-sails, and will 
usually carry 450 tons of coal, but can carry 800. 
Her endurance at 10 knots 1s about 8600 miles; 
at 8 knots, about 11,000 miles. The Naniwa 
Kan has a complement of 325 officers and men, 
but the Charleston's may be smaller. 

The Newark, a twin-screw 4000-ton steel 
cruiser, designed by the navy bureaus, received 
no bids within the prescribed limit, and hence 


to develop 5000 horse-power, making 15 knots, 
while the latter, with machinery weighing only 
900 tons, must develop 9000 horse-power, prob- 
ably reaching 19 knots. 

Of the two gun-boats, tlhe one of 1700 tons is 
much the more important. She is to be built by 
Cramp & Sons. Her length is 230 feet; extreme 
beam, 36; mean draft,14. Her indicated horse- 
power will be 2200 with natural draught and 
3200 with forced, producing a maximum esti:na- 
ted speed of 16 knots. Her rig will be that of 
a top-sail schooner, her coal capacity 400 tons, 
her complement 150 men. She will have six 
6-inch breech-loading rifles and a secondary bat- 
tery. She will be unsheathed, and built of steel, 
with heavy framing. The guns are managed in 


GUN-BOAT. 


her construction will be postponed. Her length 
is 310 feet; extreme beam, 494; mean draught, 
18%. She will be bark-rigged, with 1200 square 
feet of plain sail. Her engines are to develop 
8500 indicated horse power with forced draught, 
and 6000 with natural, giving a maximum esti- 
mated speed of 18 knots. She can carry 850 
tons of coal, will have a battery of twelve 6-inch 
breech-loading rifles and a secondary battery, and 
a complement of 300 men. What we have said 
of the Charleston's protective steel deck, double 
bottom under the machinery, water-tight com- 
partments, and so on, will apply to the Newark, 
and indeed to the remaining cruiser and the gun- 
boats, with modifications in dimensions. The 
Newark has an open gun-deck. Four guns can 
concentrate withiu 400 feet of Low or stern, and 


the two gun-boats, which are both designed by 
the navy bureaus, as in the Newark, already 
spoken of. The larger gun-boat, like the Nevw- 
ark, has a belt of coal nine feet deep in the 
bunkers around the machinery. 

The 870-ton gun-boat is to have a length of 
175 feet, a breadth of 31,and a mean draught of 
118. Her horse-power will be 900, increased by 
forced combustion to 1350, giving an estimated 
speed of twelve knots. She will carrv 100 men, 
160 tons of coal, four 6-inch guns, and a second- 
ary battery. She will be constructed by the Co 
lumbia Iron-Works, of Baltimore, on the com- 
posite system, that is, with a frame of steel, but 
with outer planking and decks of wood. 

All these vessels are expected to attain the 
highest speed known to war ships of their vari- 
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ous classes. In order to do this, Secretary Wair- 
ney has and used the plans of famous - 
English ship-builders, who have had more expe- 
rience than our own of late years in construct- 
ing marine engines for war ships. While the re- 
quirements of speed have been made so high, the 
contractors agree, under severe penalties, to com- 
plete the vessels with promptness—the cruisers 
within eighteen months and the gun-boats within 
twelve. 


The World-Went Very Well Then.* 


By WALTER BESANT, 


Avutnor or “ Aut Sorts anp Conpitions or Men,” 
“Tax or Tur Fixer,” “ So Turr 
Wree Maruiep,” 


CHAPTER XLII.—~{ Continued.) 
OF THE COURT-MARTIAL. 


Tren the Second Lieutenant of the ship was 
called, and he gave evidence that he was at his 
station on the main-deck when the action began, 
and testified to the disgust of the men when they 
learned that the ship was surrendered. This was 
the morte astonishing to them as their Captain 
had the reputation of uncommon courage. At 
first the men refused to believe that the vessel 
was surrendered, and called upon each other to 
fight it out. 

The Third Lieutenant gave similar evidence, 
adding that, had not the men been fully con- 
vinced of the Captain’s bravery and judgment, 
there would have been a mutiny on board; and 
that they thought the ship must be sinking at 
least, or dangerously on fire, or that it was some 
stratagem, counterfeit, or design by which the 
Captain thought to fool the enemy, and that they 
looked at each other and laughed aloud, waiting 


- for the word to lay the guns,and fire. Further, 


that the enemy did not believe it possible that a 
British ship should thus cowardly be yielded up, 
and continued to fire upon the Calypso, the shot 
passing through the rigging and the sails, but 
doing no further mischief. Nor did the men 
believe that the ship was surrendered until the 
French boat came alongside, and the Captain 
gave the word to back the sails and lay down 
arms, which they all did with a very bad grace, 
yet still persuaded that something fatal had hap- 
pened to the ship, and that the colors were struck 
to save their lives. 

The Lieutenant of Marines deposed that his 
men were drawn up in readiness on the quarter- 
deck and fo’k’sle, and stated plainly that he had 
no doubt of the issue, because the Frenchman 
had only one thought—namely, to get away; 
and, in his opinion, it had been the Captain’s in- 
tention to attack and take all three ships with 
the help of the Resolute; and that nothing in 
the world had ever surprised him more than the 
strange behavior of the Captain, from whom so 
much had been expected... 

Captain Easterbrook declined to ask any ques- 
tions of these witnesses. Was he, then, going to 
make no attempt at a defence ? 

They called thie Purser, who put in the Cap- 
tain’s log - book, which is always done on these 
trials, I am told, but I do not know why. And 
then I thought we should surely proceed to the 
defence, because there could be no doubt of the 
main fact—namely, that the Captain had certain- 
ly struck the colors, 

But they delayed the case in order to call the 
Master, who confirmed the First Lieutenant’s evi- 
dence as to the preparations for engaging the en- 
emy; and the Gunner, who also confirmed the 
evidence; and the bo’s’n and the carpenter, who 
added little to the evidence already before the 
Court, except the fact that when the men were 
under hatches and knew what had been done, 
the swearing and cursing of the crew were strong 
enough to lift the decks. 

“ Gentlemen,” said the Deputy Judge-Advocate, 
“ there is no other evidence before the Court.” 

“Stay,” said the President ; “ call the Marine of 
whose conduct in the recapture of the ship Lieu- 
tenant Macdonald hath spoken.” 

So they called Auron Fletcher. 

When this witriess stepped forward, looking, it 
must be confessed, a much smarter and finer man 
in his scarlet coat than he ever looked as a lands- 
man, Jack’s face flushed. It was his fate never 
to be out of reach of this man’s animosity. Twice 
had Aaron tried to take his life, when that was 
most worth having. Once he had saved his life 
when he himself had most ardently desired to lose 
it. Now he was present to give evidence in the 
hour of his open humiliation. 

“T thought,” he told me afterward, “that I 
had drained the whole cup. But the bitterest 
drop was when that man stood before me, as if 
Bess, poor girl! had not yet. forgiven me, and 
had sent her old lover to gloat over my discom- 
fiture. She hath forgiven me, however; there- 
fore I need not have been troubled.” 

The Court ordered the man to be sworn, and 
bade him relate all that he knew concerning the 
affair, and particularly as to the retaking of the 
ship from the French. 

“TI was on the fo’k’sle,” said Aaron, speaking 
boldly, and no whit abashed at the solemnity of 
the Court and the rank of the Judges—“I was 
on the fo’k’sle with the rest of the company, 
drawn up and armed, the muskets being loaded 
and inspected, waiting for the word to fire, which 
would have been in a few minutes, as we expect- 
ed. Then a shot from the enemy struck our 
bows, and the wood went flying, but no one that 
I could see was hurt. And then I saw the Cap- 
tain strike the flag and cut down the First Lieu- 
tenant. ‘Mates,’ I whispered, presently, ‘ either 
the ship is sinking or the Captain has lost his 
stomach for the fight. If she sinks, we go to 
Davy’s Locker ; if lie’s played the coward, he will 

* Begun in Weex iy No. 1541. 
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swing.’” As he said these words he turned his 
face to Jack with a look of triumph in his eyes. 
“We were all sent down below,” he continued, 
“‘when the Frenchmen came aboard, and there 
we staid, with no arms and short rations. Two 
days afterward I was on deck, taking my spell 
of fresh air with the others—about a dozen men 
in all. We were leaning against the bulwarks, 
wishing the job were over, and cursing the Cap- 
tain, who was sitting on the quarter-deck on the 
trunnions of a carronade, his hands on his knees, 
staring straight before him as if he saw the rope 
dangling before his eyes, already noosed for him. 
Suddenly I saw him spring from his place and 
catch the French officer, who was walking the 
deck, by the throat, and shake him like a dog. 
Then he threw him on the deck, where the 
Frenchman lay stunned and half dead, and he 
tore his sword from him then he rushed upon 
one of the sentries and cut him down, and attack- 
ed the other. Some of the Frenchmen, seeing 
what was done, cried out in their own lingo and 
ran aft, some firing pistols and some drawing 
cutlasses; whereupon I called out to my mates 
and seized a rammer—which was the best thing 
for a weapon I could come at—and ran after 
them, and so to the Captain’s side, for I plainly 
saw that his design was to kill as many of the 
Frenchmen as he could, and to be killed himself, 
which I resolved to prevent if I could. And then 
the other Englishmen joined me, and in a very 
few minutes we had half of the prize crew killed 
or wounded, and the other half crying for quar- 
ter; but the Captain was so furious that for some 


time he would give none, throwing himself upon | 


all such as had weapons and would fight. Hard 
work I had tosavehim. ButI did. When ’twas 
all over there wasn’t a scratch upon him. I 
saved him, your Honors. With a rammer I saved 
his life.” 

“Your courage,” said the President, “ does you 
credit. I shall take care that it is duly repre- 
sented to the Colonel of your regiment, and if 
your conduct is reported as equal to your gallant- 
ry, you will not go without your reward. The 
Captain, you think, sought for death ?” 

“*No one,” said Aaron, “ who did not want to 
be killed could have behaved as he did. Before 
the enemy called for quarter we had driven them 
together in the waist, where they were shouting 
and threatening to charge us with pikes and bay- 
onets, but we had weapons by this time, and were 
ready to receive them, But they did not charge, 
because the Captain leaped into the middle of 
them with nothing but his sword in his hand, lay- 
ing about him like a madman. He was sober 
and in his senses when he cowardly hauled down 
the flag, but he was now, when he attacked the 
prize crew, gone stark mad. If he hadn’t been 
mad, and not known what he was about, we 
should never have taken the ship.” 

“And you leaped after him?” asked one of 
the Court. 

“T had my rammer, which was almost as good 
as a quarter-staff ; and I'd rather have a quarter- 
staff than a sword any day, or a pike either, if 
there’s room for play.” 

“And this you did out of devotion or loyalty 
to your Captain ?” asked the President, aston- 
ished at the man’s coolness, and the deliberation 
with which he gave his evidence. 

“Nay, nay,” he replied, grinning again; “I 
saved his life because I should have been sorry 
to see him die like a brave man. All I wanted 
“was to see him swing, your Honors, for striking 
his colors.” 

These words produced a sensation in the Court, 
and all eyes were turned upon this witness, who, 
though but a simple Marine, carried devotion to 
his country’s honor unto so great a height. But 
the officers of the Calypso whispered together, and 
I heard such words passed from one to the other 
as “rascal,” “six dozen,” “ the first chance,” “ not 
good enough for him,” and so forth, from which 
I conjectured that Aaron would find a warm wel- 
come if he went to sea again on board this ves- 
sel. I think he must have heard the whispers, 
but he cared nothing for them; he was now en- 
joying a revenge sweeter far than any he had 
ever dreamed of or hoped for. This was, indeed, 
far better than to have murdered the Captain 
with his own hand. 

Therefore he turned his ugly face to the pris- 
oner, and grinned with the satisfaction of his ig- 
noble triumph. The Court, however, seemed to 
take the words for an outburst of honest and pa- 
triotic feeling which did credit to this rough and 
simple fellow. 

Captain Easterbrook refused to ask any ques- 
tions of this witness either. It was now between 
three and four o’clock in the afternoon, when the 
President asked the prisoner if he designed to 
call any witnesses for the defence, and proposed 
to adjourn the Court until the following day. 

“Sir,” said Jack, “I have no witnesses to 
call.” 

“Then,” said the President, “ you would doubt- 
less wish for time to prepare your defence. It 
is now late; we will adjourn the Court until to- 
morrow.” 

“Sir,” said Jack,‘ I thank you. But with per- 
mission of the Court I will make my defence 
without further delay. I will not trouble tie 
Court to adjourn.” 

The Court conferred, and presently said that 
they would hear the prisoner at once, if he 
chose. 

“Gentlemen,” Jack began,“I have but few 
words to say; and as for defence, I have none. 
I have been at sea since my thirteenth year, and 
am now four-and-twenty. During this time I 
have been present in many actions, and I have 
never received aught but commendation from 
my superior officers. I served first under Cap- 
tain Holmes, of the Zenoz, and next on board 
the Countess of Dorset, when I was cast away 
on the coast of Patagonia, and, after wandering 
among the Indians, I was prisoner first to the 
Spaniards, and afterward to the French. But 
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I broke prison, and was appointed Third Lieuten- 


ant to Captain Lockhart, of the Zartar. I sub- 
mit that my character for courage was never 
impugned on board any of these vessels, and 
Captain Lockhart hath thought fit to bear testi- 
mony in his despatches to my conduct in the 
many engagements fought by his ship. You 
have also heard how I was enabled, by the help 
of those of my crew then on deck, to take the 
ship again.” 

He paused here, as if he was unwilling to say 
what was in his mind, 

“IT submit to the Court,” said the Deputy 
Judge-Advocate, “ that these facts, which I think 
the Court will not dispute, do not constitute any 
defence.” 

“They are no defence,” Jack replied. “I 
state them because they form my only consola- 
tion in this hour. I have no defence. The 
charge is true. My officers and crew would have 
taken not only the Mulicieuse, but the two other 
ships as well. Their evidence is true in every 
particular, I wish to testify that no Commander 
ever had better officers,a handier vessel, or a 
heartier crew. I threw all away. I struck the 
colors. I cowardly and treacherously surren- 
dered my ship without firing a shot. I have but 
one prayer to make to the Court, It is that this 
act, which was wholly my own, may not in the 
least degree prejudice the future of my brave 
Lieutenants. It was this shameful hand, and 
none other, which hauled down the flag of the 
Calypso.” 

When he concluded there was silence for a 
space, because the Court and everybody present 
were taken by surprise, and because the contem- 
plation of this tall and handsome lad (he seemed 
no more) thus avowing, not proudly, but shaime- 
fully, and yet honestly and fully, his own dishon- 
or, overwhelmed us with sadness. From his of- 
ficers, standing together, there were whispers, 
which could be heard all over the Court: ** He 
was mad. A madman is not answerable for his 
doings. . No one but a madman would have done 
it; and so forth. And I verily believe, and 
have been assured, that there was not one among 
them all who would not gladly have put out to 
sea again under Captain Easterbrook, in full con- 
fidence that he would fight the ship as long as 
a man was left alive to stand beside him. 

The case being then concluded, and the whole 
evidence completed, with such defence as the de- 
fendant had thought fit to set up, order was given 
to clear the Court. Which was done, the guard 
of Marines taking the Captain back to his cabin, 
and the Judges being left alone. 

“He will die,” said Captain Petherick ; “I see 
in his eves that there is nothing left for him to 
desire but death. The day of his execution will 
be welcome to him. Yet I hope that they will 
not hang him like a cur, but will shoot him like a 
brave man.” 

“ He was certainly mad,” said Mr. Shelvocke. 
“T remember once, being then off the Ladrone 
Islands—” 

“Ay,” said Mr. Brinjes, interrupting—I had 
not seen him in Court; yet he was there, dressed 
as if for the clubh—‘“ Ay. The boy was mad. 
What? Would a coward have resolved upon so 
desperate an enterprise as to attack the prize crew 
single-handed? Death was before him—death 
if he failed; death if he succeeded ; for to suc- 
ceed was but to throw himself into a court-mar- 
tial. Whereas, if he had suffered the ship to sail 
into Brest Harbor, he might have lived in France 
all his life in safety, and no one to know what 
had happened. Now, what can they do but sen- 
tence him to be hanged or shot? Luke, my lad, 
if I had Aaron ashore, I would make every one 
of his teeth like a lump of red-het iron; rheu- 
matic pains should grind his joints and twist his 
nerves ; gout should tear and rend his stomach ; 
tic should stick sharp teeth into his face. Well 
—patience! something will happen unto Aaron 
yet. If, now, the poor boy had been suffered to 
have his wish, he would have died in the moment 
of victory, when he had reconquered the ship. 
As for witchcraft”—here he whispered—‘“ but 
that I know the poor wretch loves him still, and 
would rather die than suffer him to come to any 
harm, I should believe that Bess was at the bot- 
tom of the mischief. I say not that she is a 
witch; but no one knows what a revengeful 
woman can do when once she dabbles in the For- 
bidden Art.” 

Bess was, indeed, at the bottom of the mischief, 
but in a way which Mr. Brinjes could not under- 
stand ; for he had not, so far as I could discover, 
the fear of the Lord before his eyes, and was, in- 
deed, little better than a Pagan. 

“There is, again,” he said, “the old black wo- 
man. But then Jack was to marry her mistress, 
and therefore she would not harm him. Yet there 
must be a girl in it, and she must have put Obi 
upon him by the help of some one, though I knew 
not that there were any other Obeah men in this 
country besides myself. If I were younger, I 
would go to Portsmouth and find that woman, 
and then, Luke, my lad, she should be made to 
feel as if it had been better for her never to have 
been born.” 

Bess, at least, is no witch,” I said, for the fire 
of his one eye was so bright that I feared he 
might have fallen upon her, or, at least, compelled 
her to tell him the truth. 

‘‘ This woman, whoever she may be, hath robbed 
the King’s service of the most gallant officer ; 
she hath deprived a lovely woman of her sweet- 
heart; she hath covered us all with shame and 
confusion. Wherefore, may her flesh fall rotten 
from her bones! May—” 

“Nay, Mr. Brinjes,” I said, “ when you find her 
you can curse her. Let not your curses loose 
upon an unknown woman.” 

He stopped, but it was because at this moment 
the Court was thrown opeh and the prisoner was 
taken back to hear his sentence. We learned 
afterward that there was a difference of opinion 
among the Judges, some inclining to mercy on 


the ground of the Captain’s conduct in recaptur- 
ing the ship. But in the end the sterner counsels 
prevailed ; and, indeed, the Commander of a ship 
can on no grounds be pardoned for surrendering 
to the enemy save in extremity. Suppose a man 
commits a forgery, is it any defence that before 
and after this act of wickedness he led a 

and virtuous life? Suppose a boy picks a pock- 
et, is it any defence that he is sorry, and would 
fain give back the purse and the money that was 
in it? 

We went back tothe Court. Alas! The pris- 
oner’s sword was now reversed, and lay upon the 
table the point toward the prisoner, which meant 
Death, 

“ Guilty,” whispered Mr. Brinjes, not looking 
at the sword. “ Death is written in their faces.” 
It was. And yet the brave officers, who had ai- 
ready passed and signed the sentence of death, 
showed compassion in their faces. 

As for me, I cannot even now, after nearly forty 
years have passed, think of that moment without 
the tears rising to my eyes. The Court was crowd- 
ed with fine ladies, who had come from London to 
see the trial. They thought, perhaps, to enjoy 
the spectacle of a gallant man brought to shame, 
but they could not without tears and sobbing look 
upon this poor fellow, tall and manly, brought 
forth to hear a sentence of death. 

The Deputy Judge-Advocate arose, and read 
the sentence in his hard, signed by every mem- 
ber of the Court. 

“Captain John Easterbrook, the court-martial 
duly held upon you for the loss of his Majesty’s 
ship the Calypso, find that you did cowardly sur- 
render your ship. The sentence of the Court is, 
that on a day to be presently appointed according 
vo the will of his Gracious Majesty the King, you 
be placed upon the quarter-deck of the Calypso 
and be there shot to death. God save the King !”” 

“Gentlemen,” said Jack, in a clear, firm voice, 
“] thank the Court for their patient hearing of 
the case, I looked for no other verdict, and I 
desire no other. I acknowledge the justice of the 
sentence. God save the King!” 


CHAPTER XLIIL 
AFTER THE COURT-MARTIAL. 


Tuvus ended the court-martial; thus was made 
grievous shipwreck of a gallant youth’s ambition, 
his honor, and his life; yet, as to his honor, 
twas stoutly and steadfastly maintained by all 
sailors, and especially by the officers and men 
of the Calypso, that the Captain’s surrender (be- 
ing done in a moment of madness or by power of 
witchcraft) was fully atoned for by his surprising 
recapture of the ship. That, too, has always been 
the opinion of his friends, though, for my own 
part, as the only one left who knows the whole 
truth, I cannot but acknowledge that the madness 
was sent by Heaven, just as much as that mad- 
ness which the ancients feigned to have been in- 
flicted on the Greek hero who slew cattle and 
sheep, thinking they were his enemies. There- 
fore, no atonement for his deed was necessary, 
seeing that it was itself a punishment inflicted 
by the hand of a justly offended Creator. | 

As regards the condemned man, whom I saw 
many times after the sentence, I declare that I 
have never known any man more cheerful and 
resigned to his fate than was this most unfortu- 
nate Captain during the three weeks which pass- 
ed between his sentence and the day of his exe- 
cution. Of hope he had none; nor did he desire 
to live. 

“Tf I were reprieved,” he said, “ whither should 
I go? how live? Iam but twenty-four years of 
age, and I might live for fifty years to come, even 
into the next century, if the world endure so long, 
with the accursed remembrance of one day al- 


ways in my mind, and among people who would. 


never tire of pointing at the Captain who sur- 
rendered his ship without striking a blow—one 
single blow—the most cowardly surrender in the 
history of the British Navy. Why, ’twould be 
every day a thousand times’ worse than the pains 
of death. My worst enemy could devise no more 
cruel punishment than to send me forth free to 
walk the streets of an English town. Nay, Bess” 
—for she was with him—‘“'’tis idle to talk. I 
know what thou wouldst say, dear girl. For a 
mad act—we know, my dear, why that madness 
was sent, and for what cause permitted—no man 
should be held responsible. Why, my First Lieu- 
tenant was here yesterday, and said as much. 
But even he does not know, and the world can 
never know, the whole truth.” 

In those last days Bess was with him always. 
She came at eight in the morning, and she left 
him at eight in the evening. 

She sat with Jack, therefore, all day long in 
the cabin, which was his condemned cell. 
the first day or two she wept continually. Then 
she ceased her crying altogether, and sat with 
dry eyes. She said nothing, but she looked upon 
her sweetheart always, as if hungering after the 
sight of his dear face. But from time to’time 
she rose“and flung out her arms, as if she could 
not bear herself. This was natural when a wo- 
man regains her lover only to lose him by a violent 
death. One evening I walked home with her 
through the town, and she told me, poor girl, what 
was in her mind. “I shall not live after him,” 
she said—“ of that I am resolved. Why, if it be 
as he says, that Heaven hath punished him for 
his inconstancy, was it not through my mouth 
that the punishment was pronounced? Where 
he goes,I shall go. When he dies, I shall die. 
In that same hour when the bullets tear his dear 
heart shall I die too; and so my soul shall join his. 
I know not,” she said, wildly, “oh! I know not 
whither we shall be sent in the next world; and 
I care nothing—no, nothing—so only that we go 
there together. I am quite sure that he is forgiven 
all his sins, if ever he committed any, though I 
know not that they can be worth considering. 
And le dies for them. What can a man do 
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more? As for me, I am not afraid, because I 
have always gone to church every Sunday morn- 
ing. Oh! I doubt not we shall go to heaven to- 
gether, and sit hand-in hand, and side by side ; 
and perhaps we shall forget the past, somehow, 
and then the old brave look will come back to 
my boy’s eyes. What would heaven be to him if 
I were not with him—and what to me if my Jack 
were not beside me? And oh! Luke, he loves me 
now more tenderly than ever he loved me before. 
And I am happy, though I know that we have 
but a day or two more to live. They tell me that 
to be shot gives no pain; else I could not bear it, 
and must die first.” 

I pointed out to her the wickedness of self- 
destruction; but she would net listen, crying 
wildly that she cared for no wickedness — not 
she—so that she could join in death, as well as in 
life, the man she loved. Surely there never was 
woman who loved man with so violent a passion ; 
and now in these last days, when it was all too 
late, there never was girl more truly loved. 

“Tis the fondest heart, Luke!” said Jack, the 
tears in his eyes. “‘ Why, for thy sake, sweet 
Bess, I would be almost contented to live, and to 
forget the past. If we could go somewhere to- 
gether, where no man knew or could find out my 
dishonor—if we could go and live on one of the 
islands in the Southern Seas— But this is idle 
talk.” 

Then the time drew near when the sentence 
must be carried out. We expected from day to 
day to hear that the time was fixed. 

About a fortnight after the sentence a sudden 
and most surprising change came over Bess. She 
left off crying altogether; sometimes, even, she 
laughed; she seemed not to know, or even to 
care, what she said or did. She would throw 
herself into Jack’s arms, and kiss him passion- 
ately; at the next moment she would tear herself 
free, and stand gasping and panting, and with-wild 
eyes, as if with impatience, so that I feared lest 
she should lose her reason altogether. I have 
heard that persons condemned to the flames by the 
accursed Inquisition (which they dare to call holy) 
have been known to go mad with the terror of 
looking forward to that awful torture. Sure I 
am that no flames of the stake could be more 
dreadful to Bess than the thought of the moment 
when her lover would, fall dead, pierced by a 
dozen bullets. Jack at such times would try to 
calm her, but she shook him off, crying, “ No, 
no. Lét me be. Oh! lam choking. Oh! Jack 
—my dear—if you knew what is in my heart! 
Yes—Jack. I will be quiet. Oh! what a wretch 
am I that I should add to your trouble at such a 
time!” Then she threw herself at his feet, and 
caught his hands. “ Jack,” she eried, “ you know 
that I am your servant and your slave. Oh! if 
I loved you when all the world spoke well of 
you, think’ how much more I love you now you 
have got no one—oh ! no one but your poor fond 

inl!” 

He raised her and kissed her. Nothing now 
could move him but the sight of her tears and 
suffering, which (I am not ashamed to write this 
down) brought tears to my own eyes. 

“Let us pretend,” she said—“ let us talk like 
children—oh! we were once happy children, and 
we could pretend and believe what we pleased. 
Why ... all this is only pretence. The cabin is 
our old summer-house; you are only twelve years 
of age, and I am a little girl; and we have been 
playing at court-martial. ... No,” she shuddered, 
“that isa dreadful game, We will play at some- 
thing else. We are going away—you and I to- 
gether, Jack—we shall take a ship and sail far 
away from England to the islands you have seen, 
and Mr. Brinjes talks about—we will live there— 
oh! no one will ever fina us out.... We have 
long to live. I will work for you, and you will 
forget all that has happened. Then we shall 
grow old.... Do you think you would love an 
old woman, Jack, who had lost her beauty and 
gone gray and toothless? And then we wouid 
lie down and die together. Why—whatever hap- 
pens, we will die together—we must die together. 
Jack. ...Jack.... Oh! if we could go away; 
oh! if we could go away together—to leave it all 
behind, and to forget it!” 

‘“‘ Patience, dear heart,” he said. 
Bess ; it tears me to see thee suffer.” 

I was with them; and—but who could see 
and listen to him without tears? I am not a. 
stock or a stone. 

“ Patience ?” she replied. “ Yes, yes! I will 
have patience! Jack, do you remember three 
years ago, the day we were in the summer-house, 
Luke being present, you solemnly made a great 
promise 

‘*T remember, Bess. God knows I have reason 
to remember not only the promise, but how I kept 


Patience, 


it.” 


“Make me one more promise, Jack.” She - 
laid ber hands upon his arm. “ Make me one ~ 
more promise now. Luke is here again to wit- 
ness for us.” 

“ Why, child, what promise can I make thee 
now? A dying man can neither make nor break 
a promise. Shall I promise to love thee in the 
next world ?” 

“Nay, promise what I shall tell thee. 
ter me, I, Jack Easterbrook—” - 

‘“‘T, Jack Easterbrook,” he repeated. 

“Do swear solemnly, before GOD AL- 
MIGHTY—” 

He repeated these words. 

“That I will grant to Bess Westmoreland one 
more request, whatever she may ask me, before 
I die.” 

He said it after her, concluding with the words, : 

‘“ Whatever she may ask me, before I die.” 

She fetched a great sigh, and kissed him again; 
and, throwing her arms round his neck, laid her 
head upon his shoulder. 

I could not, for the life of me, understand what 
she meant; and still I thought that her brain 
must be wandering with her troubles. 

{TO BK. CONTINUED. ] 
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MEYER VON BREMEN. . 


a German painter whose works have enjoved 
an extraordinary degree of popularity in this coun- 
try has just died at a ripe age. A dozen years 
ago especially the genre pictures of JoHaNnn Grore 
Mryer, so appealing to the domestic affections in 
their subjects, and so smooth in finish, were at 
the climax of their fame in the United States. 
Born on the 28th of October, 1813, at Bremen, 
whence he is usually known as Mxver of Bre. 
men, he became a pupil of Scnapow in the Diis- 
seldorf Academy, and his earlier pictures were 
mostly on Scriptural subjects. By degrees he 
came to the painting of the life of to-day, and he 
proved especially happy in depicting children. 
Such subjects as “ Girls Listening to a Story” and 
* Blind-man’s-Buff” gave him a wide celebrity, 
which, as we have said, was specially noticeable 
in the United States. He had received in 1850 a 
gold medal froin the Prussian government, and 
his painting of children in such pictures as 

“The Child Jesus among Children,” “ The First 
Praver,” and so on, caused him sometimes to be 
called “the child painter.” He died on the 6th 


of December. 


HORSFORD’S. ACID PHOSPHATE 


IN DEBILITY FROM OVERWORK. 
De. G. W. Coturs, Tipton, Ind., says: “ I used it in 
nervous debility brought on by "overwork in warm 
weather, with good resuits."—[A dv.) 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
* WILL QUICKLY RELIEVE.COUGHS, COLDS, 
Honrseness, or Sore Throat. They are exceedingly - 
fective, and may be freely used with safety. d only 
tn boxes. Price 2% centa —{Adv.)} 


A GREAT REWARD 

Will be secured by those who write to Hallett & Co., 
Portland, Maiue. Fall information will be sent you, 
frée, about work that you can do and live at home 
wherever you are situated, that will pay you from 
$5 to $25 aud upwards a day. A number have earned 
over $50 in a day. Capital not needed: Hallett & Co. 
will start you. Both sexes; all ages. The chance 
of a lifetime. Allis new. Nowisthe time. Fortunes 
are absolutely sure for the workers.—[Adv.] 


CURE FOR THE DEAF. 

Prox’s Patent Iwrrovep Cusnioney Dros 
Peerrorty Restorer tur Hrawne and perform the 
work ef the natural drum. Invisible, comfortable, and 
always in ition. All conversation, and even whis- 
pers, heard distinctly. Send for illustrated book of tes- 
timoniala, Free. F. Hisoox, 853 Bway, N. ¥.—[{Adv.] 


No Christmas or New Year's Table should be with- 
ont a bottle of Anoostuga Bitreers, the world-re- 
nowned appetizer of exquisite flavor. Ask for the 
genuine article manufactured by Dr. J. G. B. Siegert 
& Sone.—[{ Adv.) 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mas. Wrxestow’s Sooruine should always be 
need for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 2c. a bottle.—[Adv.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
), and istherefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
5 cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
} admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 


lactated Food 


The Physician’s Favorite 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


Leading Physicians of all Schools 
and sections voluntarily testify to 
its superior merit as 

The Most NOURISHING, Most PALATABLE, 
Most ECONOMICAL, of all Prepared Foods. 


150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.00. 
EASILY PREPARED. At Drugzists, 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


&S®” A valuable pamphlet on “The Natrition of 
Infants and Invalids ” sent free on application. 
Ww Riouannson, & Co., Burlington, V' Vt. 


WHOOPING - COUGH CURED 


Or Prevented by Page's Va- 
porizer and Cresolene. 
We have abundant testimony that 
Cresolene vaporized in a closed 
room is an almost infallible rem- 
edy for Whooping-Cough, for 
which distressing malady no other 
assured remedy is known to ua 
A cure usually effected in five or 
six days, at a trifling expense and 
but very little trouble. It is also 
exceedingly efficient in Asthma, 
Croup, Catarrh, Diphtheria, In- 

fluenza, and Scarlet Fever. 

It ie a safeguard against the 
epreadeof contagion. 

Vaporizer complete, | 
a bottie of Cresolene, $1.50. Ask 
your for it. 


170-172 William St, New York. 


GENTS Wanted to sell Dr. Chase's 2000 Recipe 
A Book. 


6 in. in height 


Sells at Sight. You doable your mone 


ress Dr. Chase's Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. Y years 
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What Allied Mrs. Creen. 


you recognize this pensive lady? It is the 
picture of of a well-known and extremely 
ady, insists that isa 
place of aa liss compared to her home. 


She has a very la p beast, and rather a re- 
ble sized foot. he has also a crying baby. 
e cried in the ag sane. Worse than that, h 
cried nights. In fact he had a two-weeks cry. 


Mrs. Green stamped her pretty foot and de- 
clared that that baby would cry any mother into 
the hysterical and dismal eternity of suspended 
agony and fina! death. 


She tried many medicines. She a 
doctors. At first 


constipation. . 
Worms? No, it wasnot worms. Shube! Teller, 
So ee the river, said it was the 


The doctor sent his bill. It was $18; for 6 visits 
2 ptions, and several headaches. The 
f —well he went to Chicago to getsomesleep. 


Mrs. Green, poor woman, feels that she is done 
with life. See how thin she is. She hadn't slept 
for 14 awful days. And baby—he is but a shadow, 


ee She was hopeless. She 

y crazy. She wanted to die. That's 

t seized a pen and wrote this epitaph i 
wretched body of 


Sarah 
ed of the } the desrest 
that ever was seen 


Mrs. Green had lost her faith in dectors. She 
has lost her faith in medicines. She doesn't be- 
lieve that there is oe baine in this wide world 
that will cure her sick bab 


She was mistaken. She did not know that there 
sick babies. That 


is one remedy that would cure 
remedy will cure her baby. It makes no differ- 
ence whether it is or , con- 
stipation or worms. 

That remed 4 always cures. It cures quickly 
Itissure. Itissafe. It has been babies 


for thirty years. Millions of mothers biess the 
name of Castoria. 

Mrs. Green'tried Castoria. It cured her baby 
in just three weeks. Instead of the doleful tomb- 
stone epitaph, this happy mother now sings : 


The prettiest baby that ever was seen 
Is Castoria Dick, our little Dick Green. 


my eminent Doctor A. J. Green, of Royerton, 


,says:—‘‘I prescribe Castoria can speak 
highie of its merits. It ts pleasant, harmless and 
wonderfully efficacious. 
Rev. Dr. Pope, well ainted with Dr. Pitcher, 
amily, 
all that is claimed for it.” 
Dr. H. A. Archer, an eminent of 
South Oxford Street, Broo 
is so well infants 


Your Children 


Are constantly exposed to danger from 
Colds, Whooping Cough, Croup, und 
diseases peculiar to the throat and 
lungs. For such ailments, Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral, promptly adminis- 
tered, affords speedy relief and cure. 


As a remedy for saeern Cough, 
with which many of our children were 
afflicted, we used, during the past win- 
ter, with much’ satisfaction, Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. For this affection, we 
consider this preparation the most efti- 
cacious of all the medicines which have 
come to our knowledge.— Mary Park- 
hurst, Preceptress, ome for Little 
Wanderers, ncaster, Md. 


My children have been peculiarly sub- 
ject to attacks of Croup, and I failed to 
tind any effective remed until I com- 
menced administering Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. This preparation relieves the 
difficulty of breathing and invariably 
cures the complaint. — David G. Starks, 
Chatham, Columbia Co., N. Y. 


I have used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
in my family for many years, and 
have found it especially valuable in 
Whooping Cough. This medicine allays 
all irritation, prevents inflammation from 
extending to the lungs, and quickly sub- 
dues any tendency to Lung Complaint. 
—J. B. Wellington, Plainville, Mich. 


I find no medicine so effective, for 
Croup and Whooping Cough, as Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. It was the means of 
saving the life of my little boy, only six 
months old, carrying him safely through 
the worst case of Whooping Cough I ever 
saw.— Jane Malone, Piney Flats, Teun. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectorai, 


er & Co., Lowell, 


r.J.C.A 
bold by all Druggists. ce $1; six bottles, $5. 
DYSPEPSIA Pre, being the 
MoALVIx Lowell, Mass., 
free to apy advan. 
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COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, 


} Manufacturers of Isola- 
ted Incandescent Plants, 
and Contractors for Cen- 
tral Stations. 


It is believed that the 
advantages of our Sys- 
tem place us beyond 
competition. 


Capital investing for 
dividends will do well 
to close no contracts un- 
til our proposals are con- 
sidered. i 


Address 
THE WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC CO., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 


or 
WESTINGHOUSE, 
CHURCH, KERR, & CO., 
17 Cortlandt Street, 
New York. 


VALUABLE FOR CONSTANT REFERENCE. 
WEBSTER’S 


CONDENSED DICTIONARY, 


800 PAGES. 1500 ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Containing 60,000 Words, with a ipeeenneing 
Vocabulary of 24,000 Proper Naines. Its Etymolo 

and Definitions are more complete and vehnabie t _ 
apy Other Dictionary. By mail, 


Hanty Atlas of the World 


38 new and accurate Mape of all parts of the world. 
Each edition revieed to date of issue. Quarto, flexible 
cloth By mail, 50 cents. 


FISHER’S 


Outlines of Universal Hisiny. 


By GEORGE PARK FISHER, D.D., LL.D., Yale College. 


A connected and very complete narrative of the 
world, from -historic times down to the fall othe 
Gladstone inistry and the death of General Grant 
674 pages, with Maps. By mail, $3. 


Our DESCRIPTIVE LIST eent free on request. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO, 
_ 753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 
GET NEWS DIRECT 
from headquarters, by 
0 taking the leading 
ington? Send for a 
ve le copy of TH 
WASHINGTON WEEKL STAR, ' one of the 
best and ch in tates, 56 
NTS AND CLUBS. Address 
STAR NEWSPAPER CO., WASHINGTON, D.C 
D. NEEDHAM'S SONS, 
116-118 Dearborn St.,Chica 
and Fluid and Solid Extrac 
of the Blossoms. The 
blood purifier known. Cures 
Cancer, Catarrh, Salt-Rheum, 
Headache, Constipatio 
Whooping-Co ‘Send 
for circular. Mention paper. 
Short ~~~" 


PuBLtIsurrs, 
newspaper in Wash- 
columns, well fill Only $1.00 a year. DISCOT 
TO 
RED-CLOVER BLOSSOM 
Rheumatism, Sick 


ard, f 
ealphabet and free 


FREE 


 SCROFULA 


In the treatment of scrofulous ulcers, sores, glandu- 
lar swellings, Dr. David Kennedy’s Favorite Remedy is 
* far beyon any other alterative. Mr. J. N. Perry, Pot- 
ter Brook, Pa., says: “‘I inherited Scrofula from my 
parents and my sufferings from it date from my earliest 
childhood. I was a complete reservoir of blood poi- 
son. I had large blotches of 

SALT RHEUM 

On my elbows and inside my knees, I used Dr. Kenne- 
dy’s Favorite Remedy and am a sonnd man, thanks to 
a merciful providence and the use of Favorite Remedy.” 
Mr. Charles F. Owen, Ironville,N. Y., says: “ I suffered 
intensely and fora long time from Sait Rheum. I tried 
many preparations, but without success. The eruption 
rapidly spread, and caused my flesh to swell and crack. 
I preferred death to life in this manner. I was induced 
to try Dr. Kennedy's Favorite Remedy, and have not 
now the first symptoms of the d 


Dr. D. Kennedy’s Favorite Remedy, 


Rondout, N. Y. All druggieta. $1; six for $5. 
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Se NO STAMP FOR CATALOGUE. 


ASK FOR THE 
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Best material, perfect fit, equals any es stamped shoe 
gias’ $3.00 Shoe, Warranted. 
Button and wr Bo 
for the W. L. Douglas’ 
Same styles us \Y 


ASTHMA 


CURE :::: cured tens of 
CURE «:::: The on aly Asthma Cure and 

Treatment known to the medical 
world that will, ‘positively permanontl cure Asth- 
ma and — { ver. 


will found in m t free 
DR. B. HAIR, St., “Cincinnati, cy 


UBBER Stamps. Best made. Immense Catal rue Free 
R toAgents) The G. A. Harper Mro.Co., Cleveland, O. oO. 
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THE SPIRIT OF TWEED IS MIGHTY STILL: 


“And even yet you don’t know what you are going to do about it!” 


GEORGE AUGUSTUS SULA 


IN THE TROPICS. 


George Augustus Sala, the well-known 
English writer, on his last Australian trip, 
wrote as follows to The London Daily 
Telegraph: 

“I especially have a pleasant remem- 
brance of the ship’s doctor—a very ex- 
perienced maritime medico indeed, who 
tended me most kindly during a_hor- 
rible spell of bronchitis and spasmodic 
asthma, provoked by the sea-fog which 
had swooped down on us just after we 
left San Francisco. But the doctor's 


prescriptions, and the increasing warmea 
of the temperature as we neared the 
Tropics, and, in particular, a couple of 
Allcock’s Porous Plasters clapped on— 
one on the chest and another between 
the shoulder-blades—soon set me right.” 


LEA &PERRINS 


SAUCE 


(THe WORCESTERSHIRE) 
Imparts the most delicious taste and zest to 


EXTRACT 
TLEMAN at Mad- 
WORCESTIEN, — 
Mag, | & COLD 
as the RAREBITS, 
sine sauce that 18 ac. 


Signature is on every bottle of the genuine, 


JOHN DUNCANS’ SONS, N. Y., 


____ AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


WHILBUR’S 


oe af your dealer, or send (0 iphia. 


DEAFNESS = 


Its causes, and a new and sno- 
cessful CURE at your own 
one who was deaf 


twenty-eight most of the pn 
Cured himae’' in three 
mon and since be hundreds of others, Full 


on application. 


T. 8. PAGE. } No, 41 West Sist St., New York City. | 


Superb Holiday Edition 


—OF— 


THE JOURNALIST, 


ALLAN FORMAN, Editor. 


Handsomely printed on heavy stiper calendered paper, 
and illustrated with portraits, sketches, car.catures, and 
unique vignette effects by leading American artists, und 
with the autographic signatures 6f many favorite authors. 
Some of the most prominent working journalists and lit- 
erary men and women of the day aré contributors to this 


BEAUTIFUL NEWSPAPER SOUVENIR. 


The Retail Price will be 25 Cents per Copy. 


Ba” Between covers there will be an attract’ .e quarto 
of nearly forty pages, embellished with original articles, 
comprising ESSAYS, CRITIQUES, POEMS, and STORIES. 
Among the writers, whose special offerings are already 
in type or promised, may be named : 


CHARLES C. ABBOTT, Hon. 8S. Cox, 
Cou. Joun A. CockeriLt, Josepa Howarp, JR. 
Hon. Amos J. Cummines, JuLian Ratps, 
CHESTER 38. Lorp, EUGENE FIKLD, 
Henry CLAY LUKENS, C. C. STARKWEATHER, 
ALFRED TRUMBLE, Ernest PIERSON, 
A. GREENE, Wituam E. 8S. Faces, 
ALBERT ELLERY BERG, J. CHARLTON GOLDSMITH, 
Cun Foo, Tuomas P. Conant, 
B. B. VALLENTINE, F. G. Suanks, 
Joun MORAN, THOMAS SNELL WEAVER, 
KATHARINE PAYNTER, ANNE SHELDON CoomBs 
and many other Authors of National Reputation. 
THE PRINCIPAL ARTISTS REPRES@NTED ARE: 
Hamitton Gissoy, C. J. TaYior, 
V. GRIBAYEDOFF, H. W. Ranxcer, 
A. D. BLASHFIELD, WHIPPLE, 
ARTHUR MEYER, 
W. H. Spracur, Joun Karst. 


Newsdealers aupplied direct and in any quantity by 
The American News Company or tts agents. 
Ali private orders must be addresxed to 


THE JOURNALIST PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
117 Nassau Street, New York. 


FSTERBROOK'S PENS. 


PENS. 
Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 135, 333, 161, 
For Sale by all Stationers. ‘ 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works: Camden, N, J. 26 John St., New York. 


ASTH 


CERMAN ASTHMA CURE 


OBTAINED. H. W.T. JENNER, 
PATENTS Patent Attorney.Washington, D.C. 
Charges moderate. Circulars free. 
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THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY’S REPORT. 
Let us have real American ships that can sail in real water. 


Consul (fa 


An Elegant Assortment of 


FINE UMBRELLAS 
For Ladies and Gentlemen. 


RUSTIC AND SILVER MOUNTINGS, 
Suitable for 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Proadovay AS 19th ot. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. Finest and cheapest Meat Flavoring 
Stock for Soups, Made Dishes, and Sauces. 
Annual Sale, 8,000,000 jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invalnable tonic. “Is a success 
and a boon for which nations should feel grate- 
ful.”—See “* Medical Presa,” “*‘ Lancet,” &c. 

Genuine only with the fac-simile of Baron LL iebig’s 
Signature in Bine Ink across the Label. The 
titie “Baron Liebig” and photograph having 
been largely used by dealers wifQ{ no connection 
with Baron Liebig, the public arg informed that 
the Rm Company alone cau offer the article 

with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers.Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Age for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale in New York by JAMES P. SMITH, 


PARK & TILFORD, ACKER, MERRALL, CON- 
DIT, MoKESSON & RO OBBINS, THU RBER, WHY- 
LAND D, & CO., FRANCIS H. L EGG ETT & CO.,CHAS. 


N. CRITTENTON, W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


HAIR BALSAM 
the popular favorite for dressing 
the hair, when 


scalp, stops 
hair falling, _ is sure to pleage. 
50c. and $1.00 at Druggists, 


HINDERCORNS. 


The surest and best cure for Corns, Bu &e. 
Btopsall Ensures comfort to the feet. Never 
to cure, 15 cents at Druggista. Hiscox & Co., N, ¥. 


inches when folded. pay. J. D. Nesuitt 
& Co., 169 Chamber St. (street ans ew York City. 


WILLIAMS’ 


An exquisite a producin 
Delicate] perfumed w 


J. 


TRAVELERS 


or those who shave themselves at home are invited to try 


SHAVING STICK 


mild lather that will not dry on the face while 


rich, 
with Attar of Roses. Each stick enclosed in a turned 
leatherette. The most elegant article of the kind ever 


A MOST ACCEPTABLE HOLIDAY GIFT 
to a gentleman who shaves, Obtain it of your Druggist, or send 28 cents in stamps to 
WiILLIAmMs Co., 


NBURY, CONN, 


GLASTO 
Manufacturers for 50 years of ‘GENUINE YANKEE” and other celebrated Shaving Soaps. 


FINANCIAL. 


F.E. TROWBRIDGE, 
BANKER AND BROKER, 
3 ald 5 Broad St., or 29 Wall St. 


NEW YORK. 


Connected by Private Wire with Branch Office, 
290 hrenddaal. P. O. Box 2907. 
Member of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, Director of Merchants’ Ex- 
change National Bank, Amer- 
ican Savings Bank, and of 
American Safe Deposit 
Co., 

poe banking business transacted. Securities 
bought and sold on commission for cash or on margin. 
Advances made on approved collateral at the market 
rate. Deposits received subject to check at sight. 
Orders executed at London, San Francisco, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore Exchanges. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
Bills of Exchange,Commercial and Travellers’ Credits 
available in any part of the world. 
Collection in all foreign countries. 


GILMAN, SON, & CO., 


FOR RIGN AND DOMESTIC 


BANKERS 


No. 6 62 Cedar Street, N ew 


Benedict's Time. * 
DIAMONDS 


AND 


WATCHES 


A SPECIALTY. 


Importers’ and Manufacturers’ Watches, Diamonds, 
Chains, Rich Jewelry, and Silverware. 
BENEDICT BROTHERS, 

KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 
Only Store, Benedict Building, 171 Broad- “Ik 


ork. 


way, cor. Cortlandt St. 
ESTABLISHED 1821. 


Novel and Useful 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE OF 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN GLOVES 


Made from Fawn Skin Kid, a very durable and hand- 
some material, unknown East. Prices from 81.00 to 
$1.50 for Common Length ; $2. 50 for Button Cuff 
Driving Gauntlets, made to order fur Ladies or Genta, 
every stitch silk. Postage paid. Also Indian 
Tanned Gloves, Moccasins, Buckskin 
(fringed and plain), Leggius, Money 
elts, Ac. uckekin for sale Samples of 


Leather with stitching free. Also Cat- 
alogue of hundreds of styles of Gloves and Leather 
Novelties, and directions for measurement. Discount 
tu agents. Reference, Uniou Bank, Denver. 


A. AVERY, Denver, Colorado. 


pins. 

Addr ‘OLD 
Send Sor large catalogue nera 

nets, Agate mp for ndian Relics, etc. 


LORIDA — SEVILLE, on the high pine ridge, 
2a district nnexcelled for fruit and 
veveiables, with delightful climate, is fast- 
mail station on the North and South Raliway 
Trunk Line, S@ miles south of Jacksonville, gn) hax a 
— lete system of water works and sewePage. An 
cellent hotel is now open. Lots for sale on rea- 
terms. Address SEVILLE C€O., Fla. 
MASON YOUNG, President, 35 Wall. St. 
R. H. MASON, Sec’y and Treas., Seville, a" 
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Instantly relieves the most violent attack, and 
SULTS. Being used by inhalation, its action is im- | i ie 
mediate, end certain, and a cure is the | | 
result in all curable cases. 
vinces the most skeptical. Price and $1,00 
Ci, of any druggist, or by mai. me Free for : 
=-THE 
\ 
offered to the public. 


